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MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN SAIPAN AND TINIAN 


A report on the organization of Susupe and Churo, 
together with notes on the attitudes of the people involved. 


By 


John F. Embree 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The present report was prepared in con- 
nection with investigations of Japanese attitudes in 
occupied areas carried on by the Office of War In- 
formation in order to lay a basis for an American 
information program in Okinawa, The sudden end of 
the war made obsolete many of its findings and rec- 
ommendations from the point of view of a govern- 
ment information agency. However, as an example 
of applied anthropology, it retains some interest as 
a case study. 

In its present form it owes a good deal to 
the comment and criticism of Morris Opler and 
other members of the Morale Analysis Division of 
the Office of War Information as well as to sugges- 
tions by Military Government officers of the United 
States Navy. This is not, of course, to imply that 
these readers, OWI or the United States Navy nec- 
essarily indorse the opinions expressed by the 
writer. 

Since comparison always implies criti- 


* * 


American Military forces invaded Saipan 
on June 15, 1944 and secured the island on July 9. 
Two months previous to this invasion, the Japanese 
Army had taken over Garapan and most of the coastal 
areas, forcing the civilian population to evacuate to 
the hills in the center of the island, (Saipan is 72 
square miles, a little smaller than Malta which is 95 
square miles.) This prewar population was largely 
Japanese with aheavy preponderance of sugar work- 
ers from Okinawa, a smaller population of native 
Chamorros and a still smaller group of Korean la- 
borers, 1 


cism, the writer should like to state that the major 
purpose of this report in its present form is to shed 
light on Japanese attitudes in the camps of Saipan and 
Tinian as of August 1945 and on the relationship of 
these attitudes to the total picture of interaction be- 
tween administrator andadministered, The compar- 
ative data are presented as an essential portion of 
this total picture--notin any spirit of criticism, It is 
hoped that this report may aidthe United States Gov- 
ernment in improving its information program in Jap- 
anese areas and assist the Government in reaching 
sound decisions concerning future administration of 
the Pacific Islands, The writer fully realizes the 
great difficulties faced by Military Government in 
establishing an administration on a war-torn island 
and has admiration for the efficiency with which the 
situation was met. The problems of administration 
were aS much due to the unsettled state of Ameri- 
can and international policy on the treatment of 
civilians in war areas as to any other one cause. 


* * 


The economy of Saipanin prewar days was 
based predominantly on sugar, and even today exten- 
sive untended fields of cane may be seen. The elite 
governing group consisted of Japanese from the home 
islands (Naichi) and included a fair number of uni- 
versity graduates. These people ranthe local admin- 
istration and managed the South Seas Development 
Co. (Nanyo Kohatsu Kaisha). Because the local Cha- 
morro population was not very large nor very well 
suited to plantation labor, large numbers of Okinawans 
and Koreans were brought into the islands as labor- 
ers, especially during the past ten to fifteen years. 


Ae According to the 1933 Japanese report to the League of Nations, 77% of the Japanese in the mandated area 
lived in the district governed by the Saipan Branch Bureau. 





In many ways, the economy of Saipan re- 
sembled Oahu inthe Hawaiian Islands--asugar econ- 
omy, with a small controlling managerial group, 
two large groups of imported laborers and a local 
native population not interested in plantation work, 
In addition to the basic sugar economy, both islands 
served as military outposts.- Saipan, however, was 
developed much later in this respect than Pearl Har- 
bor--even as late as 1943 the island is said to have 
been poorly fortified, serving more as a military 
supply depot than as a true military base. This is 
in striking contrast to the Saipan of today, which we 
have made into one of the greatest sea and air bases 
in the Pacific. In place of the little settlements and 
farm areas there are countless paved roads, air 
strips, barracks and all the military establishments 
associated therewith. The only thing left of prewar 
Saipan is a steady damp oppressive heat. 

Tinian is smaller than Saipan, and its in- 
vasion came a little later. In both islands, once 
they were secured, the civilian population on hand 
was rounded up and put in special civilian camps 
which grew in size as refugee civilians came in and 
gave themselves up to the American authorities. 
Both camps were enclosed by barbed wire, guarded 
by sentries and located at the far end of each island 
away from the center of military activities. These 
locations were probably decided upon partly for 
reasons of military security and partly for reasons 
of convenience - i.e, they were out of the way of the 
engineers and other military units. 

A total of two weeks (August 8-22, 1945) 
was devoted to the survey and most of my time on 
both Saipan and Tinian was spent living at the two 
Military Government camps. The executive officers 
in both Military Government units were most gen- 
erous in extending the hospitality of bed and board 
during the periods of my Stay. 

In the present report an attempt is made 
to outline: 
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a) The American Military Government structure, 

b) The local internal camp structure, 

c) Interrelated attitudes of Military Government 
officers and of civilians. 

It is necessary to outline the administra- 
tive side as well as that of the administered since 
the two are interrelated. In reporting attitudes, it 
is not to be inferred that the writer regards them as 
synonymous withthe objective facts ofthe situation - 
i.e, when a Military Government officer states that 
Japanese are inferior, or a Japanese states that the 
government does not provide him with enough food, 
these statements reflect two attitudes but may have 
little to do with the Japanese race or the camp's 
food supply. 


CAMP SUSUPE, SAIPAN ISLAND 


Government 
The Military Government of Camp Susupe 


on Saipan was organized according to Chart No. 
i: 

The Commanding Officer had only recent- 
ly come to Saipan as had also the Executive Officer 
and several others. In fact only a few of the original 
staff were still present in August. All of the officers 
were Naval, and most of them went through the 
Princeton three months' training course for Formosa, 
which included but little training in Japanese language 
andculture, The Chief Civil Affairs Officer, the Ex- 
ecutive Officer and the Chief Medical Officer were all 
assigned to Saipan with no previous Military Govern- 
menttraining, That was almost inevitable because few 
if any captains” went to the Military Government 
schools and the rank of captain is essential fora CCAO 
toget anywhere withother units with whichhe may do 
business on the island--e.g. in getting sunplies. 3 

In the administrative organization of Camp 
Susupe, two of the most important officials are the 


2. In visiting with the Japanese in the Japanese sections of the camps, I discovered that in spite of the 


horrors of war it was still possible to talk to Japanese as people. 


I soon found that in establishing 


relations with the Japanese civilians, it was of much greater importance to mention that I had been to 
Japan and was a college professor than that I was associated with the Office of War Information-~-and once 


all three facts were known, itwas the first two that 


people in the camp. 


are not sent to schools and so the real managers 


This, incidentally, is one of the basic problems of Military Government anywhere. 


were stressed by Japanese in introducing me to other 


Nigh-ranking officers 
of any given Military Government will be least well 


grounded inthe government organization and culture of the people with whom they are dealing - and younger 


officers, who may have had training will be caught 


in the now famous position of Major Joppolo of Adano. 


Or, if, as at Susupe, some junior officers tend to be ignorant in regard to the populations they adminis- 
ter, the senior officers may not have the background of knowledge necessary to set them to rights. 
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Village Office (Yakuba) 
(Susupe, Japanese Area) 
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Economics Officer? who has the entire economic life 
of the people in his hands (price and wage controls, 
rationing, labor) and the Legal Officer who can pro- 
tect or prosecute the civilian population pretty much 
at will. These two functions will be touched upon 
again later. 

The Military Government administered 
the affairs of Susupe by apvointing all the important 
people in the Japanese and Korean camps and by en- 
forcing by summary courts the rules of the Military 
Government, many of which regulated the private 
lives of the population. 

The people governed by this organization 
included four groups, Japanese, Koreans, Chamor- 
ros, and Kanakas (i.e. natives from Pacific islands 
other than Saipan), 

The relative population figures for August 
1945 were as follows: 








The heavy excess of males among the 
Koreans may be accounted for by the fact that they 
came into the islands as sugar mill and cane field 
laborers, many of them single men. 

According to the Intelligence Officer at 
Susupe, there were estimated to have been about 
1,000 suicides from all causes.5 Fear was a pre- 
dominating motive, e.g., that men would be killed, 
women sent to the fleet and children sentto the United 
States as workers, One man with whom [ talked was 
a widower because his wife and children died from 
taking poison. They thought he had been killed and 
so killed themselves rather than submit to capture 
by American soldiers, (This man, born in Kanagawa 
near Tokyo, was formerly an official of the sugar 
company.) The early reports in Time Magazine and 
elsewhere of half the island's population committing 
suicide are considered locally to have been greatly 
exaggerated. 


Male Female Children Total The Chamorros and Kanakas lived in 

coe (Under 16) ~— Areal, called Charan Kanoa, the Koreans in Area Il 
Japanese 3,822 3,644 6,040 13,506 and the Japanese in Area Ill. There was one Mili- 
Korean 576 286 524 1,386 tary Government officer primarily responsible for 
Chamorro 728 756 1,176 2,660 the local government affairs of each area. 
Kanaka 291 251 296 838 The Japanese camp, Area III, was organ- 

Total 5,417 4,937 8,036 18,390 ized as indicated in Chart II. 
CHART II 


Administrative Organization of the Japanese in Susupe 
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leven Dantai and One Ku 
Dantai Chief 
(Dantaicho) 
1 Clerk 
1 Kitchen Head 
(Suiji-cho) 
17 Cooks 
2 Substitutes 








In Charge of Food 
Distribution 














Han 
Han Leader 
(Hancho) 






* The Economics Officer, formerly in the business 


Village Office 
(Yakuba) 
Mayor: Shoji, Toshimitsu 
Advisor: Yanagita, Taro 
Six Clerks 









Han 


* selling automobiles, has been through the Princeton 


Navy school. He regards all such training as useless., There was a trained economist on the Susupe staff 


but he was pigeon-holed in the kiscal Section. 


* Another estimate, reported in the poll of Susupe opinion which appeared in the New York Times, February 


16, 1945, gives 200 as the figure for suicides on Saipan. 








The mayor was formerly the vice-mayor 
of Garapan. The former mayor was regarded as 
persona non grata and according to one Military 
Government Official, was heartily disliked by the 
people. However, the present mayor (formerly vice- 
mayor of Garapan) lived in the same house with him 
inCamp Susupe. The advisor was formerly Japanese 
judge for the Marianas area and received his ap- 
pointment fromthe Emperor. Both men were direct- 
ly appointed to their positions in Susupe by Military 
Government and served more or less jointly as head- 
men of the Japanese population at Susupe. Their 
functions were rather limited and they did little be- 
yond convey to the dantaicho the rules and requests 
of Military Government, They were in no position 
to originate any policy; nor did they in any way rep- 
resent the people since they are appointive officials. 
The people of the camp with whom I talked regarded 
them merely as message carriers for the American 
military. 

The dantai were subdivisions of the Jap- 
anese area, each with about 1,000 people. The heads 
of the dantai, called dantaicho, were appointed by the 
mayor with the approval of Military Government. 
They were responsible for carrying out food dis- 
tribution, supervising the central kitchen (Suiji) of 
the dantai and for conveying information and orders 
from the "village office'( yakuba)to the dantai. Ac- 
cording to one civilian informant there had been 
some trouble with dantaicho and there was one case 
of a dantaicho who had to be dismissed because of 
complaints on his methods of distributing the food 
supply of his dantai, 

The eleven dantai were known by number. 
The numbers corresponded roughly to the age of the 
dantai, the first one being made up of the first 1,000 
people who came into Susupe. The ku was a recent- 
ly built area, but corresponded functionally to the 
dantai and in a new housing project under way, dan- 
tai were to give way toku generally. Thus the or- 
ganization would.correspond to a Japanese township 
(mura or. machi) with wards (ku). 

Within each dantai were a number of 
groups called han. The leader of a han was known 
locally as shik’shacho (building head), The number 
of people in ahan varied - about forty being normal. 
The number of han per dantai also varied. The han 
was an informal local group and was probably rath- 
er important in the daily life of the people, though it 
did not appear as an important unit of the formal 
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administrative structure. 

The Korean camp, Area II, was organized 
in a manner similar to that of the Japanese, with ap- 
pointed officials. The Japanese and Korean camps 
were separated by a barbed wire fence and gateways 
between them were guarded by Chamorro guards so 
that there is no social visiting between the two. The 
reason for this rigid separation was not clear. 

The Chamorro area had a name of its 
own, Charan Kanoa, and had an elective government. 
The Chief was elected on July 4, 1945. He wasa 
leader under the Japanese; he is of a chiefly family 
and the Americans had been using him as an appoin- 
tive head before the election of July 4th. According 
to the Executive Officer, the Americans were sure 
he would be elected before the elections were held. 

The Chamorro area was divided into five 
subdivisions called villages, each with an elective 
head who alsocarried out certain duties for the area 
as a whole. It is probable that these men worked 
closely with the Chief and also that they had his ap- 
proval. 

Chamorro police were employed as ex- 
terior guards at all three units of Susupe. (The to- 
tal number of Chamorros employed on the police 
force was 119. They were chosen, according to the 
Chief, on the basis of physical fitness.) The reason 
given for having so many guards was to keep visitors 
and GI's from molesting the civilians. However, 
they also served other functions such as checking 
passes of inmates when they left or entered for work. 
They always saluted American officials with a smile 
but Sometimes treated Japanese and Korean civilians 
rather roughly, even striking them on occasion, 
(This charge was made by Japanese civilians, and 
was partially corroborated by a Military Government 
official who remarked that the Chamorros often 
"bullied" the Japanese.) This situation made for 
some ill feeling within the Korean and Japanese 
camps. § 

The work of aChamorro policeman, while 
possibly boring, was rather easy since it consisted 
of standing guard at a gate, or, when tired, sitting in 
a sentry box. He had a helmet and also an insignia 
of office, saluted and was saluted by all American of- 
ficers and could exercise authority over all civilians 
who might wish to pass through the gate. 

Internal policing of each camp was done by 
men of the camp appointed by or with the approval 
of the American Military Government. 


* The use of Chaworro guards has existed from the beginning at Susupe and was probably considered by the of- 


ficers of Military Government as a fitting way in which to reverse the social roles of Japanese and Cham- 


orros. 


The Chamorro guards were usually backed by American MP's. 
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Food and Clothing 

Food was a matter of considerable debate 
at Susupe, though not on the part of the administra- 
tion. It was very difficult to ascertain the real facts 
of the situation since the administration made the 
claim that the people received more food than nec- 
essary to maintain health, while the people complained 
that they didn't get enough rice and soybeans. Ac- 
tually both statements could be true at the same 
time since the administration thought in terms of 
caloric counts, while the people thought in terms of 
the foods which formed their native diet and gave 
them a feeling of having eaten a proper meal. 

The people, according to one dantaicho 
with whom I talked, felt that they received inadequate 
rations of rice and beans, They received, he said, 
an average of one-go per person per day. Workers 
receivedthree meals a day and got 1.3 go while non- 
workers received only two meals a day and got .7 
go. (This was a mixture of rice and navy beans; the 
calculations were for uncooked food, One go = .15 
quarts, about a handful of raw rice.) 

There was no shoyu and notofu, important 
Japanese foods with soybean base. There was prac- 
tically no miso, an equally important Japanese soy- 
bean product, All these soybean products were 
acutely missed by the local Japanese. (The Chief 
Medical Officer said he thought there was a sound 
basis for this craving quite aside from-traditional 
Japanese food habits, since the soybean is rich in 
vitamin B and because it serves as a meat substitute.) 

Other food suvplies, according to the dan- 
taicho, included: 

500 pounds of vegetables a day for a dantai of 
960 people (vegetables include Indian corn, 
papaya,‘ bananas, breadfruit). 

250 pounds of fish, 

Dry bread was given once a week to non- 
workers, 

People were also allowed to purchase, at 1¢ 
each, two manju (small Japanese stuffed 
cakes) a week from the candy store; in 
contrast to the dry bread the manju was 
said to have some flavor. 


on thedaily rations of rice and beans. 


The information on food given by the Mil- 
itary Government officer in charge of distribution 
was as follows: (for the entire population of Susupe; 
18,390 persons) 


Per month Per day per person 
Rice 300,000 lb. .50 Ib, 
Beans (all kinds) 100,000 lb. .15 lb. 
Fish and meat 150,000 lb. .25 Ibs.8 
Vegetables varies (reckoned at 109 


calories per lb.) 


The above items were distributed by Mil- 
itary Government through the dantaicho to the dantai 
kitchens (suiji). The foods listed below were not 
distributed free but went to the people through the 
trade store on aration system and at a specific cost 
per item to each purchaser, The prices of goods 
were based on cost except powdered milk and eggs 
which were said (by the administration) to be sold 
somewhat below cost. A pound and a quarter per 
person was the maximum of imported food allowed, 
but rarely, if ever, did it reach this maximum again 
(according to the administration). 


Dried vegetables ? 


Flour 25,000 lb. 

Sugar 15,000 " (This was anewfigure - 
larger than before) 

Lard 10,000 " 

Salt (for food) 10,000 " 


Evaporated Milk 20,000 " 


Powdered Eggs 7,000 " 

Tea 4,000 " 

Coffee 3,000 "9 

Yeast Whatever available up to 1,000 lb. 


* There was a considerable discrepancy between the report of the dantaicho and that of the supply officer 
It is possible that some of this may be explained by the fact that 


some of the total amount went to the hospital, the orphanage, etc., so that the allotment to the average 
dentai resident was not so large as indicated by over-all figures. 


ple went without during the rest of the year. 


o 


* Fish was sufficient during the fishing season (April-September) but there was no way of storing it sc peo- 


Tea was likely to be served at a dantai office or in the yakuba when a visitor called, much as in Japan. 


The tea cup in Susupe was sometimes a half tin can with the edge rolled "safe edge" style. 
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Japan Housing 
(Susupe, August 1945) 
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Chamorro Dwelling 
(Formerly a Japanese home, Charan Kanoa) 
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The yeoman in charge of food distribution 
regarded navy beans as an adequate substitute for 
soybeans; shoyu he regarded as an unnecessary lux- 
ury, "If they want it, let them make it." (But they 
lacked necessary Salt, soy, and facilities for making 
it and Military Government did not supply them.) 
He reported that there had been a number of com- 
plaints on food supply, but he had been adamant and 
shown them that such complaints get nowhere. So 
now he doesn't get any. (However, throughout the 
camp one of the sore subjects is food. Thecom- 
plaints have not stopped, the administration has 
simply stopped hearing them and so is ignorant of 
one of the points of friction in camp.) 

The philosophy of Susupe supply was 
summed up in the following comment. "We want to 
give them enough but not too much." And in an offi- 
cial letter writtenin March, 1945, the theory of sup- 
plying food and clothing to the people was outlined to 
the effect that enough should be supplied to keep the 
people working, but not enough to improve their 
standard of living. (There is every evidence that the 
living standard used was considerably below that of 
peacetime Saipan, if one takes into consideration 
private dwellings, Japanese style clothing, recreation 
facilities, etc. However, Saipanis thousands of miles 
from any supply center and shipping is relatively 
scarce, so there is adequate reason for limiting 
what went to the local civilian population, The only 
administrative choice was in how it was distributed 
and what local facilities for production and provi- 
Sioning were allowed. Cf. section on Food on Tini- 
an, pp. 25.) 

The clothing of the people and extra foods 
were supplied through trade stores. There was a 
separate trade,store for each camp, each being a 
joint stock company, The amount of goods supplied 
each store was determined by the Economics Officer, 
who had nicely gauged it so that the Japanese re- 
ceived the fewest goods and the Chamorro most. 
Like some other Military Government officers at 
Susupe, the Economics Officer regarded the Japanese 
civilians as virtually prisoners, and as having no 
rights as individuals, In discussing rationing of food 
and clothing, he threw in a reference to the Marine 
cemetery nearby implying that the Japanese civilians 
deserved any privations Military Government cared 
to enforce on them. 


The Japanese trade store was managed by 


a Japanese elected by civilian stockholders, He was 
formerly an important official in the growing sugar 
company. The store had a capital of $20,000 in 
shares and handled $30,000 worth of business per 


© 


month. Anyone might purchase. Members were al- 
lowed dividends up to 10%. 

Supplies, according to the trade store 
manager, were very short, so much so that people 
often drew lots to see who would purchase certain 
items. This shortage was evidently over and above 
the system of rationing instituted by Military Gov- 
ernment, Shirts and women's clothes were especial- 
ly scarce, since only 5 to 600 pieces per month were 
supvlied to the store for a population of over 13,000. 
Needles and thread were also reported as scarce. 
The results were apparent inthe makeshift garments 
the people wore. The Economics Officer, however, 
told the writer that "they have more clothes than you 
do." 


Housing 

Housing was one of the most depressing 
aspects of life in Camp Susune. One visiting Mili- 
tary Government officer commented that he never 
expected to find American Military Government re- 
sponsible for such a slum. Most Susupe Military 
Government officers, however, regarded the pres- 
ent housing as adequate. 

In considering the housing problem, it 
should be kept in mind that previous to invasion, 
most of the city of Garapan was destroyed and after 
invasion most of what was left was bulldozed over 
to make way for roads and military installations. 
The population in the meantime had been living in 
the hills and in caves, As they came down to Susupe 
they were in a miserable state of health and many 
died. At first there were no housing and sanitation 
facilities whatsoever, the people sleeping on the 
ground, performing natural functions almost every- 
where and in general living at a very low level. The 
pictures which appeared in Life Magazine for No- 
vember 6, 1944, illustrate this early stage of life in 
the Japanese camp. The sight of this degradation of 
humanity undoubtedly had something to do with crys- 
tallizing early attitudes of the Military Government 
staff - to the effect that anything Military Govern- 
ment gave them in the line of sanitation and housing 
was better than they had been accustomed to, and 
that therefore the inmates of Susupe should be 
grateful fof favors received, rather than resentful 
of restrictions imposed. 

Soon after the camp was established, a 
set of makeshift houses was erected of scrap lum- 
ber and old corrugated iron - wreckage from pre- 
invasion structures. These houses - perhaps 50 x 
150 ft. - housed about 300 people each. Both Kore- 
ans and Japanese lived in them, but soon the Kore- 
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Toilet in Japanese Area (Susupe) 


Public Washing Area 
(Susupe, Korean Area) 
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eans were installed in barrack-type buildings erect- 
ed by the government in a separate camp. 

The Japanese meanwhile did what they 
could to make their shacks livable. They kept the 
flooring clean by removing footgear before enter- 
ing; makeshift screens gave families a little privacy 
from each other. Bathing and washing facilities 
were not part of the houses; they were provided here 
and there as public facilities. Japanese were not al- 
lowed by the Susupe Military Government to con- 
struct any private bath-houses or any separate pri- 
vate shacks. Nor were they allowed to move from 
one place to another without official authorization. 

In July or August some _barrack-type 
buildings were erected for the Japanese but only a 
few of them had been opened to occupancy by mid- 
August; the rest stood empty. Military Government 
was evidently unwilling to allowthe Japanese to move 
in for one reason or another - e.g. until the houses 
were painted; until the Japanese cleared away the 
brush growing around them; until they knew whether 
the people were to be returned to Japan. The plan 
was to put fifteen people in each 20 x 15 room. The 
Japanese regarded this as a little crowded - but the 
usual answer ofthe Military Government officer was 
that this was better housing than they ever had. 
(Such prewar Japanese housing as still stood in Char- 
an Kanoa was being used by the Chamorros. It was 
certainly superior to anything found in the Japanese 
part of Susupe. 

The Koreans lived in barrack buildings, 
about eight to tento a room (20 x 15 ft.) which means 
about two families per room, 

The Chamorros lived in relative ease and 
with fewer restrictions than the Koreans or the Jap- 
anese, Their, housing consisted of former Japanese 
Sugar mill houses, or of neat duplexes built by the 
United States Government. 


Public Health 

One of the most effective features of the 
Military Government administration at Susupe was 
that of public health, Whereas as many as 1,000 
people a month died in the early days of thecamp 
from malnutrition, wounds and disease, by August 
of 1945 the death rate was less than ten a month for 
the 13,000 Japanese in camp. 

The chief diseases reported were: in- 
ternal parasites (worms), skin diseases and injuries. 
There were not so many chest cases as might be ex- 


10-he corroborated on observation of the writer that both men 
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pected, partly because many of these were evacuated 
to Japan before the invasion. Inoculations against 
infectious diseases have been carried out from the 
beginning, also a general deworming of the popula- 
tion. In this work, the Chief Medical Officer reports 
general cooperation on the part of the population. 

Midwives were employed at the hospital 
and all births were supposed to take place there. 
The Chief Medical Officer reported that Japanese 
women were very reluctant to be examined by a 
male doctor - or at any rate by a Military Govern- 
ment doctor - unless for very specific cause. This 
has made it necessary for him to give up making 
certain types of health survey on samples of the fe- 
male population, 10 There is no birth-control clinic, 
and no thought seems to have been given to this sub- 
ject. 

The Chief Medical Officer stated that he 
worked on the theory that the health of the local 
Japanese and other civilians should be maintained 
for three reasons: (1) humanitarian, (2) to protect 
the health of American troops by preventing diseases 
among the civilians and (3) to keep people in good 
physical condition so that they can work efficiently. 

The Chief Medical Officer had on his 
staff a Japanese doctor who had been in the islands 
for many years and would like to remain there. In 
addition to general hospital duties, the Japanese doc- 
tor was in charge of an orphanage. 

The Susupe orphanage has been made 
something ofa special project of the hospital admin- 
istration to show what can be done with proper food 
and proper health care. Most of the children when 
they first arrived were malnourished and in general 
poor health with bad teeth, internal parasites and 
extensive skin diseases. Today they are in excellent 
health and spirits, a shining example of the benefits 
of proper medical care. 

There were about 120 orphans in the insti- 
tution in August, At first the only women who would 
volunteer to look after the orphans were some of the 
Japanese prostitutes. They were put in charge and 
according to the Chief Medical Officer, did a good 
job cheerfully, Under their care a general free and 
easy air of hapniness pervaded the place. Then, 
when the camp settled down a bit, a committee con- 
nected with the orphanage waited on the administra- 
tion to suggest that it would be better for the chil- 
dren if better educated, more respectable ladies 
looked after them. The administration saw their 


and women are very careful in covering their 


genitals either with a towel or one hand when bathing in public. 
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(About 8 to 10 people to a room. Similar housing being prepared for Japanese 
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point, but the Chief Medical Officer said that since 
then the whole atmosphere in the orphanage became 
stiffer and more formal than before. There were 
not so many smiles. 3 

He also reported that no one offered to 
adopt the children atfirst and raised the question as 
to why. 

A significant fact in this connection, how- 
ever, was that, according to the Japanese doctor, a 
few children were adopted, but then the orphanage 
authorities (including himself) did not think they 
were receiving proper care fromtheir foster parents 
and so the children were brought back to the or- 
phanage. In other words, the authorities set such 
high health and education standards in their insti- 
tution for orphans as to make adoption and adjust- 
ment to ordinary family such as it was in Susupe 
virtually impossible, The orphanage which should 
have been a temporary shelter for children pending 
adoption into regular families, became an end in it- 
self, an institution to work on from the point of 
view of health improvement and study, something 
to show off and talk about, Meanwhile, the future 
chances of children in the orphanage to become 
integral parts of ordinary families became less ev- 
ery day. 

Burials were locally done, and a formal 
service performed by the Buddhist (Nishi- Hongwanji) 
priest, People were not allowedto have many mourn- 
ers at a funeral because of a general rule limiting 
public gatherings. 


Labor 

Work in Susune was, officially, voluntary, 
and the people were so informed in the early days. 
Today, however, there is little pretense of voluntary 
labor except on the part of the Labor Officer when 
talking to visitors.12 The virtual enforcement of 
labor on the part of all able-bodied men and women 
as well as young boys fifteen and sixteen is today 


11 sone of the factors 


lished custom and one which has its set forms and procedures. 
of sentiment any more than he undertakes a marriage. 
To simply adopt an unknown child does 


of family background, etc. 
family life. 


12-cr, the following statement by Lt. John Useem: 


of Military Government 
1945). 


in the situation may have been Japanese culture. 





one of the standing grievances of the people. As 
might be expected, they claim that the American 
Military have broken their promise of voluntary la- 
bor. They also question the legality of such labor, 
but get little sympathy from Military Government 
officers who argue that since food and shelter are 
provided the people ought to work for it. (This ar- 
gument overlooks the obvious point that many civil- 
ians would prefer to farm a small plot of land on 
their own, or to produce consumer goods and to con- 
struct their own shacks, thus feeding and housing 
themselves rather than be forced to work for vari- 
ous American Military units as work women, day 
laborers, etc. Some families did work on farm 
plots, but they had to return to camp evry night. 
This was in part a protective measure both against 
Japanese still in Saipan hills and against American 
soldiers and sailors in search of women, Because 
of military installations and the extensive old sugar 
fields it is unlikely that there was enough land avail- 
able during the war for all farmers in Susupe.) 

The methods of inducing people to work 
were various: (a) there was a differential in food 
given workers and non-workers; (b) there were 
exhortations by camp work foremen to make people 
work; (c) those who do not work were required to 
obtain a medical certificate to show that they were 
ill and so could be excused from work and not suf- 
fer the penalties of non-workers; (d) a non-worker 
brought into court was likely to suffer for not work- 
ing as well as for his infraction of the rules. 13 

Yet the pretense that work was voluntary 
was maintained by some Military Government of- 
ficers andthe Labor Officer specifically stated, with 
a smile, that "all work by the people of Susupe is 
voluntary." As a matter of fact, this statement was 
probably true so far as Charan Kanoa was con- 
cerned. Chamorros could cook and eat in their own 
homes, thus preserving a reasonably decent family 
life, and the same food was given to worker and non- 


In Japan adoption is a well-estab- 
No one undertakes an adoption lightly out 
It requires considerable discussion, consideration 
not fit into the pattern of Japanese 


"They (Military Government) declare that only voluntary 
workers are used, but, when individuals choose not to work, coercion is employed." 


"The American Pattern 


in Micronesia," in the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. II, pp» 93-102 (Sept. 


13+one young woman, according to the Executive Officer, claimed that as a civilian she did not have to work. 


So she was committed to a ward for the insane until she came to her senses. 


One of my informants in re- 


ferring to the early promise that work would be voluntary and contrasting it with the actual practice at 
Susupe, expressed his dissatisfaction in a characteristically Japanese manner by saying he thinks that in 


the Labor Office there must be "some mistake". 
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worker alike, thus avoiding one of the heavy sanc- 
tions which existed in the Japanese camp to force 
people to work on government projects. The Chief 
said that the Chamorros worked just like the Japa- 
nese and Koreans, and that the government of Char- 
an Kanoa had made a rule of its own that those who 
do not work must have a medical certificate. (This 
rule paralleledthe Military Government rule applied 
to Koreans and Japanese. However, it is doubtful if 
Chamorros were really so rigidly held to the mark 
on work as were the other groups. Moreover, much 
of the work they did is of a relatively pleasant sort, 
e.g. for the men, police work, or for women, waiting 
on table in the Officers' Wardroom, where they 
were on a kidding relationship with the officers.) 

The labor turnout at Susupe for the month 
of June 1945, according to the Labor Officer, was 
152,483 with an average daily turnout over several 
months of about 6100. 

The wage scale at Susupe, set early in its 
history by the Naval Military Government, was 25¢ 
an eight-hour day for women and for children under 
16, 35¢ for unskilled males, 50¢ for skilled males, 
$20 a month for professional workers. The only 
exception to this general wage scale was $30 for the 
Chamorro Chief.14 The money was paid in United 
States currency. Much of it came back through 
purchases in the trade stores and some of it in the 
rather heavy fines imposed on defendants twice a 
week in the Summary Court, (Japanese currency 
possessed by the people was redeemed at the rate 
of twenty yen for one dollar. Postal savings, insur- 
ance and other forms of financial assets were lost 
or confiscated. Thus most of the population was re- 
duced to destitution oncoming into Susupe. No prop- 
erty or damage claims have been made andthe local 
Military Governors were under orders not to inform 
the civilians of any rights they might have in this 
regard.) 

The work fell into four main categories. 


1) Salaried work within the camp - e.g. cooks, 
school teachers, police. 


2) Salaried work, on a daily basis, on various 
government installations on Saipan, 


14. tananese prisoners of war on Saipan received 80¢ a day. 
As elsewhere in the world the civilians caught in World War II 


served American soldiers on the island. 
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3) Work on the farm. The workers went out 
daily to small plots of land which they farmed 
in family units, They sold the produce to the 
government whichin turn distributed it to the 
civilians and to the Military Government staff 
kitchen. The payment for these products is 
scaled so that the average farmer's income 
would be little different from that of salaried 
workers, 


4) Fishermen, There had been a number of re- 
fusals to work by fishermen, but the officer 
in charge of fishing says he has always man- 
aged to persuade the men to turn out, (This 
officer did a valiant job in persuading the 
military to stop destroying sampans and al- 
low fishermen to go to sea in order to help 
out the local food supply.) 


There had been at least one actual strike 
at Susupe whenthe women laundry workers protested 
against late night work for fear of being raped, 

People who worked outside the camp were 
not allowed to bring anything with them when they 
returnedtocamp.!5 According to the Legal Officer, 
the reason for this rule was non-fraternization, 
Another reason was probably to prevent the bringing 
in of goods from the outside, some of which might 
have been stolen, There seems to have been every 
effort made to keep the living standards of the peo- 
ple at rock-bottom and to frustrate all attempts of 
the people to better themselves by selling handmade 
products to GI's or by receiving gifts from people, 
or, by any kind of barter to compensate for the al- 
most total lack of such items inside Susupe. (Except 
Charan Kanoa, There was little effort to restrict 
the standard of living of the Chamorros.) 

All civilians who worked outside the con- 
fines of Susupe had to wear an identification tag and 
a special red cloth about 2 by 6 inches on which a 
number was stamped. Anyone who lost this work 
identification cloth was subject to a heavy fine, 


Court 


The Legal Officer of Susupe was a young 
law school graduate, So far as I know, he had never 


They also received good food, similar to that 


often suffered from the lack of any rules or precedents for treating them. 


15-see Rule No. 2 of Susupe General Order No. 1 (Appendix of this report). 
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actually practiced law nor had he ever served as a 
judge in civil life. He had not been to Japan, and had 
made little effort to learn anything of Japanese cul- 
ture or legal practice and tradition, perhaps feeling 
that such a study would be a waste of time, since he 
presided at an American court. His general approach 
to all cases that came before him was rather like 
that of a young prosecuting attorney interested in a 
good record of convictions. He has no apparent in- 
terest in determining or protecting any rights of 
civilians as against Military Government adminis- 
trators, 16 

An account of a morning's session of a 
Summary Court will serve to illustrate the above 
comments, This court was held twice a week in the 
office of the Legal Officer, He had had constructed 
a little dock in one corner about 3 by 6 feet in area 
in which the silent defendants stood as they awaited 
their turn before the Legal Officer's desk. 


As the defendant was called, a policeman 


opened the gate of the dock and the culprit stepped 
across the room to the judge's desk and bowed. 
Then the judge told the translator to ask him if he 
had heard the charges. The defendant gave a short 
bow and said yes. Then the judge said, "Didn't you 
know it is wrong to do so and so?" The defendant 
replied, "Yes." Then the judge would fine him, say, 
20 dollars, The translator was one of the civilians 
fromthe camp, a browbeaten individual who evident- 
ly disliked his job intensely. Practically everyone 
pled guilty and practically noone was acquitted since 
the judge took all pleas of guilty at face value. The 
recorder did not record any of the testimony, and no 
witnesses were brought in to verify or refute the 
charges againstthe defendants. Right of counsel ex- 
isted by convention only, since the judge could rath- 
er easily talk anyone out of a request for counsel. 

On August 20 some of the cases ran as 
follows: 

(1) Three men were accused of changing resi- 
dence within the camp without due permission of the 
Military Government authorities. (By Susupe rules, 
it was illegal to do this even for one day.) They were 
given a joint trial. They pled guilty. After a very 
Summary query as to why they did so, which pro- 
duced no very definite answer, the judge sentenced 
one man (who had previously spent 30 days in Susupe 


1 


there is no one else to do it. 


17 «These were both stock questions the court asked of all defendants; they always answered yes. 
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jail on some other infraction of the Military Govern- 
ment rules) to 20 days in jail at hard labor and fined 
him ten dollars, The other two men - first offenders - 
were given 30 days in jail or a fine of ten dollars, 

(2) A group of three men were jointly charged 
with gambling. The judge, in referring to one of the 
men, requested the translator to ask him why he 
gambled. 

"For pleasure," 

"Ask him what about making money? Ask 
him if it would have been all right if he had lost?" 

To these rhetorical questions, the defen- 
dant gave a short bow and mumbled some apologetic 
words, This seemed to annoy the judge who told de- 
fendants tospeak up. 

The sentences in the gambling case were: 

(a) 1st offender, $15 and 15 days, 

(b) 2nd offender, 60 days in jail, with no visitors 
allowed. (The manis acripple andso could 
not be put to hard labor.) 

(c) 3rd offender, 4 months at hard labor and a 
fine of $32.50. (The total stakes taken by 
the police amounted to $32.50.) 

(3) A woman was charged with stealing "a large 
towel" from an Army laundry where she worked (at 
"voluntary" labor). She protested that it was not a 
large towel, so, after a remark by the prosecuting 
attorney that it was no small towel, the court allowed 
this charge to be amended to the theft of "a towel." 

The court asked the defendant if she knew 
the towel was not hers, 

"Yes," 

"Does she- know there is a camp rule 
against taking property?" 

"Yes," 17 

Then the defendant told why she took the 
towel. There had been no towels purchasable in the 
camp trade store for five months; she had a family, 
and her child lost the one they had. 

The judge fined her $15 and told the trans- 
lator to tell her that the only reason he did not also 
give 20 daysin jail was that the women's jail had not 
yet been built, but it would be finished soon and in 
all future cases of theft the guilty ones would be 
sentenced to jail. Then, to the translator, "Did she 
understand?" 

"Yes," 


6 s ci 
“This is an activity that could be an important function of the legal officer in Kiilitary Government since 


(This was 


usually the extent of the investigation as to the nature and actuality of the trespasses to which the de- 


fendant pied guilty.) 
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(4) A man was charged with the theft of a bottle 
of hair oil and one package of cigarettes, This man, 
when the judge, through the interpreter, asked him 
if he wanted counsel, surprised everyone by say'ng 
yes. Then the judge asked him how he was going to 
plead to the charge. The man said guilty. Then the 
judge went into a lengthy peroration on how counsel 
was to be used only where there was "reasonable 
doubt" of guilt, how he did not want to have the court's 
time wasted by having counsel without cause. He 
also asked why the man did not bring counsel with 
him, The man said he knew of no suitable person to 
serve as counsel, The judge asked how long he had 
been notified ofthe charge, The answer, provided by 
the prosecuting attorney, was four days. This seemed 
to the judge quite long enough for anyone to find 
counsel, 

After all this had gone back and forth be- 
tween the defendant and judge through the reluctant 
translator, the judge demanded to know if he still 
wanted counsel, The man said no, 

He pled guilty and was sentenced to 30 days 
in jail at hard labor and fined five dollars. 

After the sentence the judge gave the man 
a few more admonitions on wasting the court's time 
by asking for counsel and in the course of his re- 
marks made this significant remark, "In this court 
you have got to prove you did not do something you 
are charged with." 

When the translator started to tell the 
man all this in Japanese, the prosecuting attorney 
said, "Never mind wasting the court's time, tell him 
afterwards," 

It is of interest, considering the fact that 
Chamorros act as policemen, that no Chamorros 
were brought to trial this day. The jail statistics as 
of August 20 are also revealing: 

18 Japanese in the Susupe jail and 9 in a POW 
stockade (men sentenced to 6 months or 
more); 

14 Koreans in Susupe jail, and two in a POW 
stockade; 

No Chamorros in any jail. 

According tothe Legal Officer, the reason 
for the rule against bringing anything into camp from 
outside was the anti-fraternization rule, By virtue 
of this rule anyone who gave a civilian anything or 


17 


bought anything from him was committing frater- 
nization. 18 However, only the civilian was tried 
and sentenced for bringing into camp a towel ora 
package of cigarettes. The GI who may have given 
it to him was in no way punished, Military Govern- 
ment officials themselves freely accepted gifts of 
paintings and carvings given them by civilians in the 
camp. The only people punished for receiving or 
exchanging goods were the civilians. 

This one-sidedness in administering the 
rules was dramatically illustrated in a case some 
days before the court session described above. A 
man was charged with attacking a member of the 
American armed forces, According to the defendant 
he and a group of enlisted men had been indulging in 
a little horse play, and in the course of it a bandage 
on one of the enlisted man's fingers came off. Then 
the enlisted man became angry and accused the Jap- 
anese of trying to hit him. The civilian was brought 
into court on this charge. No attempt was made to 
call in the enlisted man who brought the charge of 
attack and to hear his version, to question him and 
to compare his story with that of the defendant, The 
defendant was simply sentenced to one year in jail. 19 

One ofthe underlying principles of Susupe 
court was to punish all infractions of the rules, on 
the theory that such punishment was the only way to 
maintain order, Another characteristic of this 
court was a lack of knowledge of or interest in the 
cultural background of the people brought before it. 
And finally it was a court in which the defendant had 
no actual rights, despite certain verbalizations such 
as "guilty or not guilty?", "Do you wish counsel?" 

As a young American, impatient of for- 
eign ways, the judge was constantly annoyed by the 
nuisance of having questions translated and so had a 
tendency to treat the translator as one of the de- 
fendants and to make the cross examination rather 
peremptory. The result was that the translator, who 
obviously did not understand many of the judge's 
colloquialisms, 29 shrank into himself, tried some- 
how to summarize the remarks to the defendant and 
to elicit from him some simple yes or no answer 
which as often as not added nothing to a real under- 
standing, either of the defendant's motives or of his 
guilt or innocence, 

There also appeared to be a desire on the 


18-mis rule is not in any of Admiral Nimitz’ general proclamations concerning civilians,but is tobe found in 
Susupe General Order No. 1, Section 4 d (See Appendix I). 


19-The account of this case is based on a description by a Military Government officer who was present. Th 
account of the August 20 court session is based on personal observation and notes taken at the time. 


20-nging out,"-"be on your toes," “cut and dried," "caught with the goods," "throw into high gear." 
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part of the judge, as of many Military Government offi- 
cers,to remove as much personal dignity from the peo- 
ple as possible, Incourt cases, norespect was shown 
the person as a human being, and once sentence was 
passed, the court wanted to be sure the culprit's crime 
and sentence received adequate publicity incamp. No 
"face" must be left, In this regard, a comment of one 
of the men in Susupe is worth noting. He said that it is 
certainly true that life in camp was better than lifein 
the hills, but in camp one always feels confined. Life 
in the hills was wild and hungry, but it was free. 

Most of the offenses brought to court were 
of a very minor nature and could better have been 
taken care of out of Military Government court and 
settled by a Japanese law enforcement agency within 
the camp, if such were permitted to function. The 
principle of drastically punishing the few people who 
acquired some manufactured goods in one way or 
another did not, of course, put a stop to people still 
trying (because the need was great) and there were 
many ways of bringing things into Susupe (as the 
writer was able to observe), 

Furthermore, such frequent arrests, con- 
victions and heavy fines and sentences for minor 
infractions of rules imposed by Military Govern- 
ment undoubtedly lowered the dignity of the court 
and reduced the shame of conviction by it in the eyes 
of the people in camp. 


Education 

Education in each of the three areas was 
conducted differently. There was a single officer 
trained only in general administration in charge of 
schooling for all three. (No provision for Education 
had been made in the original Military Government 
plans for the Marianas area.) 

Public school structures were built in the 
Japanese camp by the Japanese, In the Korean camp, 
this was planned but little was accomplished, prob- 
ably because of the large proportion of bachelors in 
the camp and the lack of real public interest in get- 
ting schools under way. The Chamorros use the 
rather good structures of the prewar Japanese ele- 
mentary school in Charan Kanoa, 

In general, the plan was to provide ele- 
mentary education for all three groups. Where 
available, native teachers were used so that many 
of the Japanese classes were given by former Japa- 


21 «See Appendix II. 
22+ army men assigned to duty with the Navy on Saipan. 


nese teachers, Korean classes by Korean teachers 
and‘Chamorro by Chamorros, 

The Japanese, with the highest prewar 
standard of literacy, were attempting to maintain this 
standard by organizing a highschool, an attempt which 
was meeting with some resistance from the Educa- 
tion Officer. 

By higher Military Government direction 
no teaching of the Japanese language was allowed, 
Recently it was decided that compulsory English 
classes be given in all three schools, This was a 
little too much for some of the Japanese and they en- 
tered written protest on the basis that they were not 
Americans and that they intended to return to Japan 
after the war.2! It seems to have received little 
consideration, however, and English classes were 
inaugurated according to schedule, using Nisei 22 as 
teachers in the Japanese area, The Fducation Of- 
ficer regarded the Japanese teachers as "evasive" 
however, in that they did not drill the students in the 
English given by Nisei teachers, and in that they at- 
tempted to teach some Japanese in the course of 
other class work, 

In the Korean camp and in the Chamorro 
camp, teaching was supposed to be in either English 
or the native language, but many of the children knew 
only Japanese, so this language was often used in 
explaining lessons, 

In the Chamorro camp some English was 
taught by two enlisted men assigned to the camp, 
but, according to the Chief, they kept changing so 
often that the program lacked continuity. One of the 
Military Government officers gave a 7:00-8:00 a.m. 
English class on his own time. The Chief, in talk- 
ing with the writer, commented that there was a real 
need for some permanently assigned American 
teachers and for more texibooks, 

The textbook problem was acute in all 
three camps. It had been partially met in the Japa- 
nese camp by the preparation of local science, his- 
tory and geography texts by a Japanese school teach- 
erunder Military Government supervision, The Ed- 
ucation Officer also prepared an English primer 
which was lettered and illustrated by an OWI artist 
in Honolulu. Some dictionaries and world globes 
were also supplied to Military Government by OWI. 

School Data (from Education Officer's re- 
port for month of July, 1945), 
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School Attendance July 1945 


Average Daily Total Population 


Attendance 
Japanese 3,290 6,040 
Korean 242 524 
Chamorro 587 1,176 


OWI materials received and appreciated: 

2 large globes for classroom use 
250 copies of the Pacific Photo Review 

1 set of wall maps 

2 atlases 

1 film strip projector 

4 books on basic English 

8 U.S. flags 

2 ABC books 

Sixty-one Japanese teachers were used in the 
Japanese school together with three Nisei, 
one of them working half-time. 

Seven Korean teachers were used in the Korean 
school together with one Nisei working half- 
time, 

Fifteen Chamorro teachers were used in the 
Charan Kanoa school together with three 
Catholic sisters and two part-time Navy en- 
listed men. 

In addition to formal schooling, certain 
other educational activities are carried out at Camp 
Susupe. One of these was a library which included 
both English and Japanese books, It was in charge 
of a former Japanese school teacher under general 
supervision of the Education Officer. (This teacher 
was one of the agitators for more higher education 
for the Japanese in Susupe and so was becoming a bit 
of anuisance tothe Education Officer who commented 
that he might, in consequence, "have to get rid of 
him.") 

In talking with the librarian, I was told 
that the greatest need in the camp at the time was 
for more language dictionaries; also more American 
magazines such as Life which were easy for Japa- 
nese to read because of the pictures. I noted a 
stack of the Japanese edition of the OWI Photo Re- 
view on the library shelves. The top few copies 
showed signs of having been thumbed through, but 
there was an evident preference for something like 
Life, a real magazine intended for American read- 
ers, rather than Photo Review, which was clearly a 
wartime propaganda product. The OWI- produced 
Marianas Jiho was also distributed in the Japanese 
camp through the dantai offices, 
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Motion pictures were shownin the various 
camps. One showing of films provided by the OWI 
in the Japanese camp which I attended consisted of 
two documentaries, one on American life and one on 
Canada's war effort, also two Donald Duck films. 
The documentaries had English sound tracks and 
made little sense to the people (as evidenced by 
some questions asked of Japanese the next day). The 
Donald Ducks were more appreciated, but even here, 
many jokes and events which had a purely American 
context went over the heads of the audience, There 
is usually a large turnout for one of the movies, es- 
pecially of women and children, partly because there 
is little else to do. As shown in August 1945 in 
Camp Susupe, OWI films had little meaning for local 
civilian audiences, 

There was an over-all emphasis on Am- 
ericanizing in the educational system with some 
textbooks stressing American literature, history, 
geography, together with movies and Japanese lan- 
guage papers published in Hawaii. The Chamorros, 
who have adapted themselves obligingly to three 
previous masters (Spanish, German, Japanese) were 
quite agreeable to learning Fnglish and becoming 
Americans, Many of the Japanese, on the other 
hand, looked toward afuture in Japan or a Japanese 
area, and were not so enthusiastic about being 
Americanized, 


Religion 

There was a small Buddhist temple in 
the Japanese camp; in the Korean camp an old shell- 
torn masonry building was used as a Christian 
church, and in Charan Kanoa a former sugar com- 
pany building has been converted into a Catholic 
church, (There were about fifteen Catholic sisters 
as well as one ortwo priests in Charan Kanoa; most 
of the Chamorros were Catholic.) 

Among the Japanese, Shinshu Buddism is 
the only openly active religion, with one Nishi-Hong- 
wanji priest who presides at the temple. The only 
active church in the Korean camp is Christian, the 
various sects having agreed to hold joint services 
in the single church, 

Religion undoubtedly plays a larger 
role in the life of the camp than is indicated by 
these brief remarks, However, little attention 
was paid to it (except in Charan Kanoa) on the part 
of the Military Government and it is not possible 
to learn much about the religious life of a society 
in two weeks! time. What, for instance, had 
happened to Shinto in its popular and household 
forms? 
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APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


CAMP CHURO, TINIAN ISLAND 


Having outlined Camp Susupe, the descrip- 
tion of Camp Churo on Tinian Island may be written 
in comparative terms. The same over-all policies 
and proclamations governed both camps, but there 
were many differences in the manner in which Tini- 
an was administered andin the reactions of the peo- 
ple to this administration. 

Tinian is a smaller island than Saipan, 
and by comparison is more rural. The island is ap- 
proximately the shape of Manhattan and its new 
streets are named after those of New York: Broad- 
way, 42nd Street, Riverside Drive. The Military 
Government establishment is located suitably enough 
about Broadway and 116th Street, corresponding to 
the location of Columbia University where many of 
the Naval Civil Affairs officers received their train- 
ing. 

Churo, the civilian camp, consisted of 
Japanese and Koreans, but no Chamorros. Any 
Chamorros who may have been on the island had 
been removed to Saipan. 


Male Female 
Japanese 2,764 2,126 
Korean 905 451 
Chinese 1 Seep. 4 
Total 3,670 2,579 
Government 


The Military Government organization at 
Churo is as given in Chart ITI. It will be noted that 
there is no such centralization of labor, agriculture 
and general camp administration in one office as in 
the Economics Section at Susupe. The Education Of- 
fice is not responsible for enlisted men's welfare 
activities so that both Education officers concern 
themselves with civilian education. Otherwise the 
general organization was about the same. 

The arrangement of the administrative 
buildings was somewhat different from that in Susupe, 
Whereas in Saipan all the Military Government ad- 
ministrative offices were located in one general 


Churo was about a month younger than 
Susupe, and initial administrators had an opportunity 
to spend a couple of weeks observing at Susupe be- 
fore establishing the new camp, Taking advantage 
of what they learned there, they proceeded to estab- 
lish what they regarded as a better Military Gov- 
ernment camp. 

It is significant that some of the first of- 
ficers at Churo were language officers including one 
BIJ (born in Japan) so that from the start, there were 
people on hand who understood the language and cul- 
ture of the people with whom they were dealing. 
This has had effects still observable in the good re- 
lations betweenthe administrators and administered 
in Tinian.23 The people of Tinian have a higher 
standard of living and the greater self-respect that 
goes withit, They have abetter appearance in dress 
and manner, They are not so afraid of having their 
pictures taken as are those of Susupe. 

As of August 16, 1945, there were 11,465 
people in Churo, divided as follows: 








Children under 16 Total 
4,200 9,090 

985 2,371 

1 4 

5,186 11,465 


area near to but outside the camp, in Tinian they 
were scattered, and many of them such as Intelli- 
gence, Public Safety, Education and Labor were lo- 
cated here and there within the camp. This made 
for closer contact with the people inasmuch as no one 
need pass a gate and a guard to go in and talk to the 
Education Officer, or discuss a labor problem. In 
addition to this close contact with the administrated, 
the administrators had contact with one another 
through weekly staff meetings. No such regular staff 
meetings were reported from Susupe, However, at 
both Susupe and Churo the administration had close 
daily contact inasmuch as they ate together three 
times a day in a common mess hall and those who 


=3 «according to reports of some Military Government officers in Hawaii and Washington who are familiar with 
the history of both camps, the early policies established by the first Military Government personnel on 
each island have had lasting effects, even though most of the original personnel was no longer present in 


August of 1945. 


The first Chief Civil Affairs Officer on Susupe was an Army officer who left behind him 


a bad reputation with both the civilians and the Navy administration; the effects of his early policies 


were still to be seen onSusupe months after his departure. 
that reported by Lt. Useem in his article already referred to: 
civilians were too ill to work and that employment might be fatal. 


His attitude is said to have been rather like 
"...8 medical officer decided that the 
To this the Army colonel in command 


replied, 'What difference does it make if they die? Put them to work at once.'" 


are 
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wished could associate in the late afternoon or eve- 
ning in the Military Government officers' club, (In- 
cidentally, whereas in Susupe the officers were 
waited on by young Chamorro women, in Tinian all 
waiting on tables was done by Negro seamen.) 

At first the civilian camp was run by ap- 
pointive officials as in Susupe. But the Japanese 
serving as headman accepted the job originally only 
because of apveals by Military Government officers 
to his loyalty to his people, i.e. that by serving as 
headman he could helpin establishing the camp on a 
better basis than if he did not serve. But after 
things were organized, he wanted to resign and have 
elective officials replace him. About July 1945, Mil- 
itary Government supervised elections for heads of 
sections and head of the whole Japanese camp. There 
were nineku in the Japanese Section of Churo (simi- 
lar to the dantai of Susupe), Ten representatives 
were elected at large to form a council; nine of them 
to be kucho, All males 21 years or over could vote. 
The ten were elected by the people, then they ap- 
pointed one oftheir number as chairman of the coun- 
cil, This man was called sodai (mayor) by the peo- 
ple of the camp. Thus the government was organ- 
ized after the model of a Japanese village with a 
council directly elected and a headman elected by 
the council. 

The mayor and chairman of the council 
was a young man, a geologist and graduate of Tokyo 
University. He has cooperated with the American 
authorities in locating well sites, estimating ground 
water levels, etc. 

Several of the officials were former South 
Seas Development Company officials, but by no means 
all. When the first slate of nominees appeared, they 
were nearly all Okinawans. This caused many Oki- 
nawans to reflect that if no homeland Japanese re- 
ceived official positions the result would be dishar- 
mony and strife within the camp. So when it came 
close to voting time, many Okinawan nominees elec- 
tioneered for Japanese candidates, The result, ac- 
cording to the Intelligence Officer, was a fairly well 
balanced council which had the respect of the people. 
Duties of the council were rather extensive. Each 
councillor was responsible not only for the affairs 
of one ku (assigned by the sodai) but also for certain 
specific functions. Two were responsible for sani- 
tation, two for kitchens, two for housing, one for the 
trade store, one for rationing, and one for welfare 
and relief. Under this organization any complaints 
to Military Government about camp administration 
were turned over to the council. 
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The Korean camp was organized in a 
similar manner, with three kitchen areas, and four 
officials elected at large, Each councilman was re- 
sponsible for three functions (sanitation, housing, 
etc., as in Japanese camp). The ku and kucho sys- 
tem was used in the Korean camp as well as in the 
Japanese, (There were about 1,000 people to a Jap- 
anese ku, 800 to a Korean one.) 

Within each ku there were about 15 shel- 
ters or huts, called bakusha, of about 80 people, each 
with its own leader called hut leader. Originally 
Tinian had large temporary shelters 20 x 40 feet, 
each housing up to 80 people, with the permission to 
erect smaller structures resulting in a combination 
of large and small structures, the latter often 
clustering about the former. But the old local unit 
of bakusha still remained. In the Japanese camp the 
hut leader (bakushacho) was paid $5 a month by the 
people of the hut for his services; the Koreans paid 
their hut leaders $3 to $5 depending on the size of 
the hut, Hut leaders were responsible for looking 
after hut affairs including sanitation, law and order, 
moving. They got in touch with councilmen(kucho) 
for higher authority, The Churo hut or bakusha prob- 
ably corresponded functionally, as a local neighbor- 
hood group, to the han of Susupe. (See Chart IV.) 


CHART IV 


Organization of the Japanese Civilians in Camp Churo 
(August, 1945) 
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The whole government structure of Churo, 
so far as the Japanese and Koreans were concerned, 
was more democratic than that of Susupe. Work 
such as building anew structure, changing residence 
and many other local matters were looked after lo- 
cally so that the Military Government administrators 
need concern themselves only with top policy and 
over-all administration, A case like illegal change 
of residence in Churo would probably have been set- 
tled locally and not reach a Military Government 
court, thus leaving the court free for other work, 


Food 

On the basis of interviews with civilians, 
food on Tinian did not appear to be such a chronic 
grievance as it was on Saipan, It is worth noting 
that the people's version of what they received was 
larger, normally 2-go instead of 1. There were at 
least two reasons why they believe this: 

1, All the basic foods were part of the distrib- 
uted allowance rather than only some, so that basic 
amounts of salt, sugar, etc., did not have to be 
bought at the trade store. However, a shortage of 
sugar was reported by all informants at Churo, 

2. Even more important, there were included in 
this basic ration miso and shoyu, all-important ele- 
ments of a Japanese diet. These items were made 
in the camp at a miso factory and distributed to the 
ku kitchens (suiji), The creation and management of 
the miso factory at Churo was an excellent example 
of what could be done when the initiative of the peo- 
ple was encouraged, The first problem was to find 
proper yeast rice (koji) which meant having some 
Japanese experts visit anumber of caves in order to 
locate suitable stray grains. For making shoyu 
boilers are necessary, SO some were Salvaged from 
the wrecked sugar mill. Then the whole structure of 
the factory had to be planned and constructed, and 
the manufacturing processes established and super- 
vised by specialists within the group. Because soy- 
beans are scarce, new processes had to be devised 
to make miso and shoyu with navy beans, The miso 
factory became a public utility in Churo, its prod- 
ucts being distributed regularly to each ku kitchen, 
The workers in the factory received regular camp 
wages, 

By way of official food figures, the follow- 
ing is a list provided by the Military Government 
officer in charge of supply. The figures represent 
total poundage given to both Koreans and Japanese 
in Churo, a total of 11,465 persons, 
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Daily Food Issue 
Amount Issued Food per 
by MG to ku person 
kitchen per day 
(suiji) (in. lbs.) 
Rice 5339.4 lbs, 0.4 lb. 
Beans 4043.6 lbs, 0.3 lb. 
Sugar 385.0 lbs. 
Powdered milk 129.2 lbs, 
Evaporated milk 13 
Shoyu 55.1 lbs. 


Miso (fromnavy beans) 1335.4 lbs. 
Meat (canned) 1083.5 lbs, 


Vegetables (dried) 1100.8 lbs, 
Bread 178 = lbs. 
Salt 178.4 lbs. 
Corn meal 5.14 lbs. 
Farina 38.0 lbs, 
Tea 30.9 lbs, 
Fresh vegetables 6000 _ =—iibs. 
Fresh fish 1500 _—s Ibs. 


A little meat (3835 lbs, to whole camp in one 
month). Canned salmon could be purchased 
with bonus ration, No tofu was provided be- 
cause, according toa Military Government of- 
ficer, it needed chemicals not available (lime, 
magensium, chloride and vegetable oil; also 
soybean, The lack of soybeans seems to have 
been most critical since the Japanese miso 
factory manager said that tofu with navy beans 
was tried but was unsuccessful.). 


In order to prevent fires, all cooking had 
to be done in suiji, and no fires were allowed by 
dwellings, (In Saipan, foods could be cooked at home 
on makeshift outside fireplaces, This was not nec- 
essary at Tinian since all food went direct to the 
suiji. ) 

On the whole, it is probable that the 
amount of food per person was about the same in 
both Susupe and Churo, The differences were in 
methods of distribution and opportunity to make 
foods which fitted in with oriental food habits. 


Housing 

In Churo, as in Susupe, houses were con- 
structed from old materials at hand, However, in 
Churo people were permitted more leeway in con- 
structing their own quarters, so there were many 
more small one-family structures in Churo, Also 
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the people could construct private bath shelters if 
they met certain sanitary rules, and almost every 
house had one, so that there were no big central 
public washing and bathing areas in Churo, This 
permission to do private construction (with probably 
no more materials - and all of them waste wood and 
used corrugated iron; "dunnage" in Navy terminology 
- than used at Susupe) resulted in much more fam- 
ily privacy in Tinian than in Saipan. 

In new government housing which was un- 
der construction at Churo, it was planned to put 40 
people in barracks 20 x 60 feet. This is more space 
per person (30 sq, ft.) than planned for Susupe. 

There was a rough separation in living 
quarters as between Japanese and Koreans, but no 
guarded gate to separate them, so the people were 
free to move from one section to the other, At eve- 
ning entertainments, people from both groups could 
attend together. Here again, the local life of the 
people was not interfered with by the Tinian Military 
Government, 


Trade and Industry 

In Churo there was a Single rather large 
trade storeewhich served both the Japanese and the 
Korean groups. It was run as a stock company in 
the same manner as the Saipan trade stores, Its 
capital was $15,001 (Japanese $9,241, Koreans 
$5,760) with amembership of 4,398 (Japanese 3,287, 
Koreans 1,111). It was abetter store than either the 
Japanese or the Korean store in Saipan since it has 
a greater supply and variety of goods (but all gouds 
were rationed). One reason for this was that the 
Military Government of Tinian was on the iook-out 
for unwanted goods in other military establishments 
and PX's on the island and picked up such items for 
the Churo trade store. All clothing in Churo was 
purchased throughthe trade store, and the quality of 
the store probably had a good deal to do with the 
better dress of the people of Churo, 

In addition to regular rationed goods, peo- 
ple who worked a full month had a bonus ration with 
which they might purchase extra goods, The nature 
and variety of these varied from month to month de- 
pending on supplies available. In August the bonus 
ration included the following: 

1 lb, miso 

1 lb, butter 

3 cans salmon or devilled meat 
6 packages of cigarettes 

1 bar of candy 

1 package of cookies 
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5 boxes of matches 
1 chambray shirt or 1 pair of trousers 

and under-drawers “ea 

Purchasers of bonus goods had to buy all 
(or part) in one lump purchase; they could not come 
back again a second time on the same bonus ra- 
tion, 

From the above description, it is clear 
that the people of Tinian were better off than those 
of Susupe in regard to food and clothing. The gov- 
ernment probably spent less on housing at Tinian, 
but the people have been able to fix up their own 
dwellings and are as well off, if not better, in this 
regard than the people of Susupe. Similarly, there 
was no evidence that the government spent more 
money on food, but the method of distribution and 
facilities for preparing local foods made the situa- 
tion better from the point of view of the consumer, 

In the center of Churo there was acluster 
of shops known as Churo Market, They included 
Japanese and Korean barber shops, a Korean shoe 
repair shop, Japanese handicraft shops, etc. Anyone 
in camp could patronize these shops freely. Prices 
were fixed at a low level by Military Government so 
that incomes were not great, but the proprietors of 
the shops made a little more money than ordinary 
day workers, These shops in Churo Market were not 
allowed to. sell directly to military personnel or to 
outsiders, Those who made handicrafts could also 
sell their products to a PX or to a camp Store for 
visitors, run by a Chinese. (He made one per cent 
on each item sold and has an income of about $20 
a month, At first he was making a good deal more 
than this, but prices and profits had been reduced by 
a Military Government ruling.) 

There is also a farm program at Tinian 
which is said to be essentially the same as at Saipan. 

Workers who work outside Tinian have to 
wear badges with numbers and series letters on 
them. These are neater andnot so easily lost as the 
loose red number swatches worn by Susupe workers, 
There appears to be no severe penalty if one is 
lost, but then not very many seem to be lost. 

As at Saipan, the official policy is that 
work is voluntary, and also as at Saipan, the Labor 
Officer is proud of his turnout and boasts that it is 
higher than at Susupe, "and we don't go into their 
houses and drag them out of bed either." In general, 
Tinian boasted that its labor incentives were posi- 
tive rather than negative, e.g. the bonus ration, as 
contrasted withthe policy of less food for non-work- 
ers, 
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Plays are given every night. Japanese, Okinawans and Koreans each produce plays for five-night showings, 
rehearse during ten-day interval between productions, Admission 5¢, Allthe proceeds gotocommunity chest, 
money of which in turn is used for welfare cases, etc. Community chest administered by Churo Council. 
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The officialfigures for Tinian as supplied 
by the Labor Officer for June 1945: 126,000 man 
days per month. (Susupe, according to Tinian was: 
134,000 man days per month which, considering the 
population, is a lower record.) 24 The average daily 
‘turnout at Tinian was 4,200 (as compared with 6,100 
at Susupe, which was proportionately a little less 
than Churo). 

The-"undesirable job" problem was taken 
care of by providing positive benefits, for example, 
the garbage run was unpleasant but it was short and 
men got off work early; sanitation workers were pro- 
vided with showers, Tinian preferred to keep the same 
crews on the same jobs rather than rotating them. 


Court 

Court was held once a week or less, The 
police incamp were Koreans and Japanese, and minor 
cases were dealt with out of court or simply by a 
warning. As in Susupe, serious crimes were notably 
absent. The cost and trouble of taking care of the 
minor cases was largely borne by the local groups, 
relieving the Military Government of considerable 
expenditure in time and manpower, 

As of August 19 there were only four peo- 
ple in the Tinian jail. As a rule, cases were taken 
care of by fines which were usually $2 to $5, The 
Legal Officer regarded a $10 fine as high, (In Su- 
supe fines ran from $5 to $15 ordinarily.) There 
was at Tinian an alternative imprisonment of ten to 
fifteen days if a fine was not paid in 30 days. A 
sentence of imprisonment was given only in serious 
cases. (This in contrast to the Susupe practice of 
imprisonment for almost every offense.) The only 
serious case in recent months was that of a prosti- 
tute who slept with an enlisted man, She was sen- 
tenced to 90 days, and the enlisted man was to re- 
ceive a court martial. 

There was a rule of Churo against bring- 
ing things, especially fruits and vegetables, into the 
camp. The purpose of this rule, according to the 
Legal Officer, was sanitation, i.e, to prevent flies 
from collecting around half-eaten fruit. People 
caught bringing in contraband simply had it confis- 
cated, 


24. 


sut the official Susupe figure was, as already noted, 152,483. 
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The Tinian court soon discovered that 
practically all Japanese who were brought into court 
automatically pled guilty and then threw themselves 
on the mercy of the court, depending on extenuating 
circumstances and their own good moral record, 25 
So the Legal Officer states that he now investigates 
each case to see whether or not, when pleading 
guilty, the defendant really did commit the offense 
charged, 

In general, the Legal Officer at Tinian was 
more concerned with maintaining over-all law and 
order than with trying petty infractions of the proc- 
lamations, In addition to regular court work, the 
Legal Officer, by rendering opinions on the legal 
propriety of various administrative rules and prac- 
tices, helped maintain the legal rights of civilians 
under Military Government and indicated to the ad- 
ministration the extent of its authority. In addition 
to his duties as Legal Officer for Churo, he served 
as Island Judge Advocate. 


Education 

The Tinian school system was adminis- 
tered by two men who were graduates of the Navy 
language school at Boulder, Colorado, and so could 
converse freely withthe people with whom they were 
working. One was a lawyer by profession, the other 
had had both teaching and business experience. 
They were both able to devote full time to Education 
since the functions of censorship and enlisted men's 
recreation and welfare were not part of the Educa- 
tion Office as at Susupe. 

Churo had good school buildings erected 
by the Military Government administration as a re- 
sult of urging by the Education Officer, Educational 
facilities had a much higher priority than at Susupe 
where, in the beginning at least, they had just about 
the lowest priority of all, The result iS apparent in 
the difference in physical facilities available for ed- 
ucation in the two camps, It is also evident in the 
greater number of athletic facilities available in 
Tinian and the spontaneous playing of various 
games in the evening by groups of young people, 
Equipment, such as basketballs, was obtained by 
picking up discarded materials from other military 


As with statistics on food, so with la- 


bor, it is very difficult to obtain from them a true picture of actual conditions. 
25-This is probably why the woman at Susupe who took the towel pled guilty and then explained the circum- 


stances leading to her doing so. 


There was no evidence, incidentally, to show that at the laundry where 


she worked, it may not have been customary for workers to take some pieces of material from time to time. 
It also explains how the man accused of stealing hair oil could plead guilty and also ask for counsel. He 
needed a lawyer to explain his good moral background and explain why (if he did) he stole the hair oil. 
(No one was present in court as witness of this act; no one except the fudge was present to accuse him 


of stealing the bottle of hair oil.) 
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establishments on the island and repairing them for 
use in Churo. 

As inSusupe, the Education Section of Mil- 
itary Government had supervised the preparation of 
local mimeographed texts, some of them based on 
Japanese school texts formerly used in the islands, 
with due attention to deletion of Japanese "propagan- 
da" materials such as arithmetic problems using 
Japan's population and comparing it with that of oth- 
er countries. 

The Education Section also supervised 
Boy and Girl Scout organizations which were fairly 
active in camp. There was a library at the school, 
but it had books only in English. 

In the field of motion pictures, the Educa- 
tion Section not only used OWI films, but also ob- 
tained feature pictures onits own initiative (and on a 
lowest priority basis) from local sources, Pictures 
such as "Woodrow Wilson" and "A Song to Remem- 
ber" were shown at Churo. Not only did the Educa- 
tion Section make an effort in this direction, but one 
of the officers summarized the pictures in Japanese 
in order that the people should have some under- 
standing of what they are seeing. 

Churo had its own mimeographed daily 
newspaper in Japanese - it was somewhat more up 
to date in news than the Mariana Jiho,: but I did not 
have an opportunity to sample opinion on it. There 
was also a special paper The Churo Chronicle is- 
sued in Englishfor the Military Government person- 
nel, It included items of news interest from the 
camp, such as a description of an obon festival. 

During one of my visits at the Education 
office in Camp Churothe backroom was full of young 
people sitting around listening to Japanese music. 
(It was vacation time.) The records had been ob- 
tained on loan from the OWI outpost in Saipan, While 
neither of the two Education officers nor the two 
yeomen present particularly enjoyed Japanese music, 
they did not object to it beyond requiring that it not 
be played full blast. The young people on the other 
hand felt free to visit the Education office (which as 
already noted, is conveniently located inside the 
camp) and enjoy themselves even in vacation time. 
Undoubtedly such easy and frequent contacts with 
young people enabled the Tinian Fducation office to 
do a more effective teaching job in the schools. 


26-The Butsudan is a Buddhist god shelf found in most Japanese homes. 
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Religion 

There was no Buddhist temple in Churo, 
the administration evidently being reluctant to con- 
struct one. However, there was an officiating Shin- 
shu sect priest who conducted funeral and memorial 
services and visited the sick in the hospital. The 
priest also observed Obon (festival of the return of 
the dead), Goshoki (death day of founder of Shinshu), 
etc. 

The priest supervised a small Buddhist 
orphanage which is not nearly so impressive as the 
show place at Susupe. But also, significantly, there 
were only seven orphans in it. Seventy other orphans 
in camp had been temporarily adopted by families 
in camp. 

In referring to the lack of a temple, the 
priest said he has no temple "yet". However, he had 
in readiness a new gilt Amida sent from the Hawaii 
Hongwanji Church and also a supply of new Buddhist 
rosaries. He reported that Buddhist homes in Churo 
had Butsudans but, because the Intelligence officer 
objected, there was no Shinto Kamidana. 26 In an- 
swer to questions he said that there was no Inari 
worship and that it was never important in Tinian, 27 
There had been some Tenrikyo followers in prewar 
Tinian, but he admitted of no knowledge of the sect 
in Churo, 


ATTITUDES 


Administrative 
Thereis always aninteraction of attitudes 
as between administrator and administered; a fact 
often overlooked, especially by the administrator. 
This is well illustrated by a comparison of the situ- 
ation at Susupe and at Churo. During my surveylI 
had ample opportunity to enter into discussions or 
simply to be present at them, in which the attitudes 
of the speakers were clearly revealed. And atti- 
tudes often give aclue to behavior and the motivation 
for behavior, 
At Susupe the general point of view of 
many of the administrators was that 
(a) These people are rather lower than we are, 
(The herrenvolk point of view.) 
(b) We have done a great deal for them, they 
ought to be grateful. 


The Kamidana is a Shinto god shelf, 


usually located next to or near the Butsudan in houses in Japan. 


7 + Inari is a popular Shinto deity in Japan. 


28 +Tenrikyo is the largest of a number of Shinto sects in Japan. 
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(c) However, they are not to be trusted, and if 

you don't watch out they'll put something over on you. 
The attitudes of the population could also 

be summarized: 

(a) The American Military are deliberately de- 
priving us of proper diet and clothing. 

(b) The American Military aretelling us a lot of 
propaganda and keeping the real truth from us, 

(c) The word of the American Military is not to 
be trusted. 

These views ofthe civilians areeither un- 
knownto most ofthe administrators or serve simply 
as evidence to back up their own opinions that the 
people are stupid, ungrateful and not to be trusted. 
If one brought up the subject of civilian attitudes, 
the usual reaction was a reiteration of the adminis- 
trators' stereotype of the people. 

The attitude of superiority toward the 
civilians was probably in part a result.of a general 
American race prejudice in regard to Orientals, 
heightened by the fact that the Japanese were our en- 
emies in the war. In addition, the extremely de- 
grading conditions of Susupe in the early days, and 
to some extent later, where the people had been re- 
duced to a very low level of sanitation and social life 
made it almost inevitable for the rulers to look down 
on them. As one Japanese commented somewhat 
Shamefacedly as we walked through the "old" part of 
Susupe, "We are living like pigs." 

The most extreme view was that of the 
Economics Officer, who was convinced the Japanese 
came down out of the trees more recently than the 
rest of us, but most of the officers held somewhat 
milder attitudes of racial superiority, A frequent 
attitude in regard to the people was that most of 
them are Okinawans, "And, you know, Okinawans are 
a low class of people." The same remark applied to 
the Korean - a "low class" of manual laborer brought 
to Saipan. There is a mixture of racial and class 
superiority in these attitudes which makes it possi- 
ble to believe that the people wouldn't appreciate 
better housing if they had it, and that they are re- 
ceiving better food than they had ever had before, 

In regardto the Chamorro, the usual atti- 
tude was that they were a simple childlike people. 
When one of the Chamorro waitresses, for instance, 
showed some depth of feeling or of some intelligence, 
it is cause for surprised comment. 29 But in gen- 
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eral, they are thought to have no deep feelings, and 
to tive only for today. 

In regard to gratitude, the first thing the 
Commanding Officer remarked when I met him and 
explained my mission was that he would like to know 
the real attitudes of the people; "Do they appreciate 
all we have done for them? Or are they sullen and 
resentful?" And in talking with the officer in charge 
of the hospital, a man who had the general respect of 
the camp and who had done much excellent work in 
the field of public health, one of the things that had 
worried him had been the attitude of the people to- 
ward him and what he had done, To him they seemed 
to take it all for granted, not to really appreciate 
his work. (Actually, in his case this was not true, 
judging by the frequent comments in camp on his 
good work.) 

The matter of gratitude is a subject often 
present in administrators' minds and is to be found 
in many types of officer. They look at what they do 
from a personal point of view, they see how hard 
they work; they know how they struggle to keep sup- 
plies moving, food distributed, houses built, health 
improved, and therefore they expect the people to 
appreciate their efforts. What is overlooked is the 
fact that the people would just as soon have less 
done for them, be allowed to do more for them- 
selves, and at the same time be allowed some free- 
dom and self-government, A population which has 
no voice in the management of its own affairs is never 
going to "appreciate" the activities of an alien gov- 
ernment imposed from above, however benevolently 
paternal it may be, Nonetheless, the desire for 
gratitude is very great, and the lack of it hurts even 
the most understanding of administrators. 

Finally, there was at Susupe the general 
attitude of distrust, especially in regard to Japanese 
and Koreans, Every attempt of the civilians to bet- 
ter their lot was interpreted as an attempt to put 
something over the administration. The civilians 
were regarded as "evasive" in how they talked and 
what they did. "If you give them half a chance, they'll 
rob you blind." This attitude of distrust accounted for 
a good deal of the misunderstanding between the 
people and the administrators. If every time a man 
presents a grievance (as, on food) or tries to im- 
prove local living standards (as, in creating a high 
school) he is rebuffed on the principle that his mo- 


29+ ror example, one of the Chamorro waitresses is the widow of a Japanese who was killed during the invasion. 
When Japan surrendered, she wept, and then said that she wished to go to Japan with her two children and 
live with her parents-in-law. This reaction was regarded as very strange by the officer who recounted the 


incident. 








Chief Medical Officer (standing under sign) 
and Japanese Doctor (sitting) - (Susupe) 
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tives are evil and that he is simply trying to do the 
administration out of something, the end result is 
apathy, and ageneral lack of initiative on the part of 
the people, 

The lack of language understanding had 
something to do with thisdistrust. Indeed the Educa- 
tion Officer expressed to me a definite suspicion of 
those who do know the language since it tends to 
make such people sympathetic with the problems of 
the people they are working with. However, similar 
attitudes of distrust toward the administered have 
been found among administrators in other comparable 
situations, e.g. some of the War Relocation Centers 
in the United States, or among colonial administra- 
tors. 

The attitudes ofthe civilians were related 
to those of the administrators, 39 

One could not talk very long to anyone in 
Susupe before hearing grievances about food, clothing 
and housing. There was a general feeling that the 
food served was inadequate, and that it was deliber- 
ately inferior, Charges were made that the weight 
of vegetables included rotten pieces and dirt; people 
showed the mouldy cigarettes sold at the trade store, 
etc. These charges, whether literally true in all 
cases or not, were the obverseof the Economics Of- 
ficer's view that, "These people have more clothes 
than you do" and that they were a lower sort of man 
and hence did not need the same things white people 
do. 

Most people situated as were those at Su- 
Supe worry about food. They usually also worry 
about medical care and one might have expected 
charges against the hospital administration of inad- 
equate care or deliberate bad treatment. This, how- 
ever, was not found, This is undoubtedly due in part 
to the tremendous improvement in peoples! health 
under American Military Government since they 
first came out of the hills and into the camp, 31 But 
it is also, I feel certain, due in part to the manner 
in which medical aid has been given, and the human- 
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ist approach of the top medical staff which treated 
the people as human beings rather than as ani- 
mals, 32 The Chief Medical Officer, for instance, is 
helping the Japanese doctor on his staff to get a sci- 
entific article published. The response to this ap- 
proach was reflected in the manner in which the 
people cooperated with various public health pro- 
grams, thus making the work of the hospital staff 
easier than it would otherwise have been. 

In Susupe (and also in Churo) there was a 
general distrust of and disbelief in American infor- 
mation services. The Mariana Jiho, for instance, 
came in for considerable criticism as being a prop- 
aganda sheet. Specifically, it was accused of print- 
ing only the rosy side of life in Susupe and ignoring 
the harsh realities. The Hawaii Times, also sup- 
plied by the OWI, was regarded as a propaganda 
sheet whose news items are either exaggerated or 
unreliable, However, in general, if a news item 
quoted Domei or Radio Tokyo, it was givencredance., 

The people in Susupe lived an isolated life, 
withfew, if any, reliable sources of information from 
the outside available to the people as a whole, They 
usually distrusted the word of the American Mili- 
tary Government officials, especially in regard to 
the progress of the war. (This was also true of 
many people in Churo,) 

Finally there was a feeling among many 
civilians (and this included the Koreans) that you 
couldn't count on the administration. This was in 
part attributed to the frequent shifts in personnei, 
whereby an Education Officer, say, would develop a 
particular program, and then be replaced by some 
new man who carried out a different program; or, 
in the Legal Office, the first Legal Officer relied on 
talks and warnings to take care of minor infractions 
of rules, whereas the officer who replaced him re- 
sorted to heavy fines and imprisonment, Not only 
was the administration regarded as unpredictable 
but also as insincere, The early promise of volun- 
tary labor followed by a practice of virtual forced 


90+Tn discussing civilian attitudes only the Japanese are considered unless otherwise noted. 

Sher War Relocation Centers in the United States, the Japanese went from settled private homes on the West 
Coast to the unsettled life of a relocation center. The reaction to health conditions and hospitals, 
however good they were, was one of anxiety and negative criticism. 

32 +The term humanist is here used to connote an attitude and practice of treating people as individual human 
beings rather than as categories or numbers. It refers to the approach characteristic of the adminis- 
trator referred to by Leighton in his Government of Men as “people-minded" in contrast to the adminis- 
trator who is "stereotype-minded." Humanist does not refer to a sentimentally humanitarian amateur, but 
to anable administrator sensitive to the human nature and psychological reactions of the people with whom 
he is dealing - a man who regards the administrated as people, not as things. The experienced humanist 
administrator ismore likely to succeed in carrying out a program involving human groups than is the ster- 


eotype-minded on the one hand or the amateur sentimentalist on the other. Some sort of basic attitude 
testing in the training of men for administrating people of different cultural backgrounds could well be 
a part of future training programs for American administrators. 








labor, has led to the charge that the American Mili- 
tary has broken its promises to the people. 

The net result of these conflicting attitudes 
and the rigid administration at Susupe was a gener- 
ally obedient but rather unenterprising community. 
Since there was little opportunity for or encourage- 
ment of independent activity, the people had few pub- 
lic recreations beyond administration supplied mov- 
ies, they had few (if any) locally run shops and in- 
dustries within the camp, in the field of labor there 
had been one actual strike and a general apathetic 
attitude. And the administration on its part, in or- 
der to keep careful check on the people, spent much 
time and effort on administrative details which 
could just as well have been done by the people them- 
selves. 
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At Churo there was, on the part of the 
majority ofthe administrators, a somewhat different 
set of attitudes. Many of the men on Tinian served 
an apprenticeship in Susupe and came to Tinian with 
a firm determination todo better. Several expressed 
themselves as shocked by the callous treatment of 
civilians in the early days of Susupe. In addition, 
many of the early workers at Churo were language 
officers, men who knew Japanese very well, which 
helped greatly to bridge the gap in understanding 
between administrator and administered. The camp 
was also somewhat smaller and there were no Cha- 
morro present, so a Situation was avoided which 
might lead to the sharp discriminatory treatment 
which existed at Susupe. Finally, the people were 
left to do things for themselves more in Churo than 
in Susupe. Not only was there self-government, but 
also civilians ran many of their own economic ac- 
tivities such as the Churo Market. 

The total result was a much friendlier at- 
titude on the part of the population. One might hear 
ten complaints in Susupe to one in Churo, And the 
people, feeling free to do things on their own, went 
ahead with some initiative to construct dwellings, 
bath shelters, a theater, sumo-rings, a miso factory 
and a functioning local government that had some 
responsibility and got things done. There was not 
much of an orphanage, but there were sixty children 
adopted into families. There were no Chamorro po- 
lice, and reiatively few cases reached the Military 
Government court, but the camp was orderly and 
peaceful. In other words, there was a more spon- 
taneous self-supporting activity in Churo; the people 
took care of more of their own problems and the 
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administration was ableto get more cooperation with 
less work on their own part, Military Government 
did not have the problem of building larger and bet- 
ter jails in which to incarcerate people, already in 
virtual internment. 


The Batsu 

Many Americans, in writing of Japanese 
government, have referred to a number of strong 
cliques of shifting importance--the Zaibatsu (finan- 
cial), the Gumbatsu (military), the Mombatsu (no- 
bility), In discussing Japanese government with 
some of the people in Susupe I found general agree- 
ment on the existence of the Zaibatsu. Yes, there is 
a big business group, and it has made mistakes. 
The Mombatsu was regarded as having existed but as 
being more or less obsolete as a power group. But 
the people with whom spoke all denied the existence 
of a Gumbatsu. Everyone in Japan is a soldier, was 
one statement, and therefore there could be no Gum- 
batsu. Another man, a newspaper man and univer- 
sity graduate, turned to aneighbor when I outlined my 
conception of the batsu and commented "all the for- 
eigners seem to have that idea." And then he, too, 
pointed out to methat while the Zaibatsu is a reality 
there is no such thing as a Gumbatsu. 

This is interesting in view of the Ameri- 
can propaganda line which has tended to lean heavily 
on the batsu symbolism, It may be that as a result 
of military defeat, and a steady insistence on the ex- 
istence of an evil Gumbatsu that such asymbol will 
become a convenient guilt conductor in regard to 
Japan's military defeat, But there seems to be some 
evidence that many ordinary Japanese did not regard 
suchathing asamilitary clique asa reality in Japan. 
And certainly they would not regard many of their 
military leaders as selfish men after the manner of 
OWI propaganda, 


Reaction to the End of the War 

During my stay at Susupe the Japariese 
government surrendered. On the two days previous 
to formal surrender I happened to discuss recent 
developments with some of the Japanese I talked 
with and brought them, as I thought, up to date on the 
exchange of messages between the United States and 
Japan. While anxious to be polite and not call me a 
liar, they evidently did not believe much of what I 
had to say. One of them did go so far as to ask if 
this was really true or was it simply propaganda. 
And when Japan finally did surrender many people 
still refused to believe. There are at least three 
reasons for this: 
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(a) The isolation of camp life and general dis- 
trust of American news sources, 

(b) A refusal to believe that Japan was so weak 
she would have to give up. 

(c) A desire, as Japanese, not to believe that 
Japan had lost the war. 

Some conceded that if and when they 
heard the news from Tokyo they would believe in its 
truth. Actually there is some evidence that many 
people who were informed of Japan's defeat believed 
in spite of a desire not to. For instance, the people 
in Camp were very quiet on the day of surrender and 
many people seemed depressed, One man at Tinian 
who worked in the Intelligence Office and had come 
to have faith in the honesty of the officers in that 
unit, broke down and wept when told of Japan's de- 
feat, 

A man in Susupe, a university graduate 
with whom I talked on the day of surrender was vis- 
ibly upset and told me that if he had a chance he 
would fly a plane to Hawaii and bomb Honolulu, that 
if givena chance he would go to America and run for 
president, This man, who had lived a year in Susupe 
in more or less degradation together with the rest 
of his people, had been hoping against hope either for 
Japanese forces to return and liberate him or for 
the war to draw to aclose in a stalemate, The ac- 
tual defeat and surrender of Japan made him almost 
hysterical. A few days later he was on an even keel 
again. However, when some officers came by as we 
were talking and I told him they were airmen, he 
made a grimace and indicated his hatred of them as 
men who had dropped deatlr on Japanese cities, 

Tosummarize, the Japanese of Susupe and 
Churo found it hard to believe in Japan's surrender 
and when they did believe it they were depressed or 
emotionally overcome, There is little doubt that as 
the years go by they will, as human beings, try to 
repress the consciousness of defeat and to account 
for the events of August 1945 in terms of betrayal 
by Russia, the atomic bomb and other external caus- 
es. over which they had no control, 
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The Future 

Ingeneral, it may be saidthat the Chamor- 
ros expect to remain in Saipan. 

The Koreans, so far as I could find out, 
did not expect to remain in Saipan, but to return 
eventually to Korea; though one man raised the 
question of settling in Hawaii. The Koreans in Sai- 
pan have only been there a few years and have few 
ties with the Island, 

The Japanese must be differentiated into 
two groups when it comes to considering the future. 
Most of the former managerial group in Saipan 
came from the home islands (Naichi) and look for- 
ward to returning. However, there are some such 
Japanese who would like to remain in Saipan, For 
instance, a medical doctor who had been many years 
in the Marianas had become so accustomed to life 
there that he would like to stay there for the rest of 
his life. The former sugar company official whose 
wife and children died during the invasion would 
like to remain in the Islands for sentimental rea- 
sons, A Japanese working woman who comes from 
Hokkaido and who lost her husband in the invasion 
told me she does not expect to return, she would like 
to go to Hawaii. 

While many Okinawans would like to re- 
turn home, there are those who hope to remain 
where they are. Most of these people migrated to 
the Marianas as sugar workers in the hope of mak- 
ing some money andthen returning home, But as the 
years went by, they became settled down and lost 
interest in returning, Some who actually returned 
decided they liked Saipan better and so came back 
again, 

If the Orientals in the two camps areto 
remain in the Islands under an American adminis- 
tration, there is little doubt that there will be bet- 
ter relations withthe people of Tinian as against the 
people of Saipan as a result of their internment ex- 
periences, And if they go back to Japan, the authors 
of reminiscences on "my experiences under the 
Americans" will probably come from Susupe. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The material presented in this report, 
while by no means a complete picture of Susupe and 
Tinian, will at least serve as a context for certain 
conclusions in regard to American Military Gov- 
ernment, 

1, In the field of Information and Education it is 


clear that excessive dwelling on the virtues of Am- 
erican concepts of freedom and democracy are out 
of place under the rule of Military Government, It 
simply does not fit the fasts as the adminis- 
tered see them and leads to the inevitable iron- 
ic question raised by a Korean at Susupe, "Is this 








the American Democracy we've heard so much about?" 

It is also at least an open question as to 
whether it is wise to try to "Americanize" people 
who stand little chance of ever being allowed to be- 
come Americans. The Japanese committee had an 
irrefutable argument in its protest to the Education 
Section when it wrote; "We are citizens of Japan and 
wish to return to Japan after the war. Returning to 
Japan makes it necessary to learn and understand 
the language. Therefore, we wish to teach the Jap- 
anese language."33 The protest was ignored and the 
children subjected to English lessons--and the Japa- 
nese teachers became "evasive". 

The better part of valor would be to teach 
incamp schools the basic elements of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography and history. And the his- 
tory should not be simply a propaganda course or it 
will be worse than useless. The reading and writing 
should be in Japanese for the Japanese and Korean 
for the Korean. Optional lessons in English might 
also be provided for both groups. There is no jus- 
tification for compulsory English lessons, With the 
Chamorro, the situation is a little different, since it 
is possible that they will remain under American 
jurisdiction and eventually become American nation- 
als or citizens. For them teaching in English would 
have some point. These remarks are not to imply 
that the people should not be informed of the United 
States, and its history, culture, and ideals, But if 
the islands are to become subject to International 
Trusteeship and its inhabitants to remain Korean or 
Japanese, Okinawan or Chamorro then they should 
alsobe schooled in their own languages and cultures 
ifthey so desire. The alternative is to make every- 
one an American citizen, If that.were done, then, of 
course, the people should also be "Americanized", 

In the field of information services such 
aS newspapers and motion pictures, it is about time 
we got away from wartime propaganda material and 
resorted to real informational and recreational ma- 
terial. (Incidentally, even if we stick to propaganda 
it will be more acceptable, i.e. have more effect, in 
a good entertainment package than as straight hu- 
morless "information",) Therefore it is recom- 
mended that camps be supplied with two types of 
written material: 

(1) Locally produced and written periodicals, 
subject to a minimum censorship in the interests of 
law and order. 
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(2) American periodicals such as Life, The Na- 


tional Geographic, Colliers, Newsweek, etc. Such 
periodicals will contain much that a propagandist 
would omit, but it is this very material that gives 
tothese journals their authenticity in the eyes of the 
reader. A Japanese might believe something he 
reads about America in Life where he would never 
believe it in a propaganda booklet. 

In the field of motion pictures an attempt 
should be made to follow the Tinian example of uti- 
lizing American feature pictures. They have plots 
which, with a few explanatory words, the people can 
follow. They arouse interest and as such serve both 
as entertainment and enlightenment about America. 
If documentaries must be used, they should be as 
shorts accompanying feature pictures. (Even the 
Japanese in their most extreme thought-control days 
did not attempt more than this. No human being 
is going to swallow a program made up of nothing 
more than "educational" documentaries and animated 
cartoons.) 

So far as radio is concerned, it can be 
effective only if people can be supplied with radios 
and if the programs contain enough music and drama 
to attract interest. Broadcasting through noisy 
loudspeakers is of little value except in emergen- 
cies, 

Wherever possible periodicals and mov- 
ies should be sold, not given away, When a man pays 
good money for a magazine or book, he is more 
likely to appreciate it than when it is given him as 
a handout, (Prices, however, should be adjusted to 
the income of the people.) 

In connection with the whole information 
program, some system of attitude checks should be 
maintained. What are people learning? How are 
they reacting to what they are learning? Do certain 
types of periodicals, pictures and radio programs 
appeal to certain social groups--e.g. men, women, 
teachers, workers, etc? Showing a few films toa 
crowd and counting the crowd is as likely as not to 
be a sheer waste of money. 

2. In the field of Administration, the compari- 
son of Churo and Susupe illustrates a fact already 
demonstrated in previous studies of administration, 
namely that the methods and attitudes of the admin- 
istrators affect the attitudes and reactions of the ad- 
ministered, be they workers in a factory, inmates of 
a detention camp or subject peoples in a colony, 


34+See, for instance, Leighton - The Governing of Men, Roethlisberger - Management and Morale, Smith - The 


Golden Stool. 
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It is not without significance that it was at 
Susupe that one heard the most outspoken racial 
prejudice onthe part of Military Government officers 
in responsible positions, It is hardly accidental that 
a man who was convinced that the people he was ad- 
ministering were of a lower order of being should 
have gained from these people a minimum of coop- 
erative response. 

At Tinian there was some give and take 
between administrator and administered, and the 
latter are allowed to run their private lives more 
freely than in Susupe with the consequent response 
of more friendliness and active cooperation on the 
part of the administered. 35 

3. Civilian rights are notable for their absence 
in American Military Government. (The same has 
been true in other countries during the course of 
World War II.) The only "right" indicated in the proc- 
lamation of Admiral Nimitz is item VII of Procla- 
mation TI: 

"So long as youremain peacable and com- 
ply with the orders of the forces of occupation you 
will be subject to no greater interference than is 
made nécessary by war conditions, and.may go about 
your normal occupations without fear." 
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This hada good sound, but the joker is the 
phrase "comply with orders of the forces of occupa- 
tion," These are summarized in General Orders No. 
1 which are attached to this report. A few examples: 

"2. No person shall go or attempt to go beyond 
the boundaries of Camp Susupe at any time except 
when accompanied by a member of the armed forces," 

"3. No person shall go or attempt to go into any 
area of this Camp other than that in which he lives 
except when ordered to do so by a member of the 
armed forces, or in the performance of his regular 
duties," 

"6. No person while outside Camp Susupe shall 
purchase, receive, take or otherwise acquire in any 
manner any food, goods, articles, or material of 
any kind or description." 

When the treaty makers gather after this 
war, there is clearly a need to define the rights of 
civilians and the purposes and limits of Military 
Government authority in occupied areas. The ques- 
tion might be raised, for instance, as to whether or 
not it is a primary function of Military Government 
to create labor camps for the use of various military 
units, As things stand at present, "No two islands 
are being administered in the same way."36 


HEADQUARTERS CAMP SUSUPE 
SAIPAN 


03.2/RCC/jbm 1 January 1945 


GENERAL ORDER ) 
NO, 1) 


1, Chapter II, Chapter III, and Sections 1, 2, 3 
and 5 of Chapter IV of the Camp Regulations this 
Headquarters, dated 26 July 1944, andSection 3, Gen- 
eral Order No, 6 and General Order No, 8, 1944 se- 
ries, this Headquarters are rescinded, All civilians 


on Saipan will conduct themselves in accordance 
with this order, 

2. No person shall go or attempt to go beyond 
the boundaries of Camp Susupe at any time except 
when accompanied by a member of the armed forces 
on official business, when possessing a pass issued 
by proper authority, or when a member of a party 
to which a group pass has been issued in the name 
of the person in charge of the group. 

3. No person shall go or attempt to go into any 
area of the Camp other than that in which he lives, 


5 . 
35+ pven at Churo it was essential for those who knew the problems of the people with whom they were dealing 
to put up a public front in the officers’ mess by referring to "the gooks", making tough talk about Japan, 
and in general maintaining the necessary face with the administrative group to get the backing necessary 


to do their jobs effectively. 


It is a curious tut common fact that when Americans become administrators of alien groups, they feel duty 
bound to treat the people as inferiors. Any administrator caught acting in a Christian or democratic way 
with any of the people is subject to the sanction of teing called "gook lover" or its equivalent. 


36. . 

8+Lt. John Useem, "The American Pattern of Military Government in Micronesia," in The American Journal of 
Soctology, September 1945. This final sentence is kept in the present tense because its truth was vivid~ 
ly demonstrated to the writer on a second trip to several Micronesian islands in December 1945 - January 
1946. 
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except when ordered to do so by a member of the 
armed forces, or in the performance of his regular 
duties. 

4. The following are prohibited unless author- 
ized by proper authority. 

a. Possession of any ax, knife, or machete. 

b. Lights or fires between sunset and sun- 
rise. 

c. Singing, playing of instruments, or mak- 
ing of disturbing noises in Camp Susupe 
at night after 2000. 

d. Fraternization or familiarity with mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 

e. Cutting of trees or leaves therefrom in 
Camp Susupe. 

f. Killing of animals, 

g. Changing of living quarters. 

h, Use, possession, sale, purchase, trans- 
portation or manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors. 

5. No person shall possess any firearms. 

6. No person while outside Camp Susupe shall 
purchase, receive, take or otherwise acquire in any 
manner any food, goods, articles or material of any 
kind or description. Such things found on a person 
returning to Camp will be confiscated. 

7. No person shall participate in any game or 
contest for stakes of any value. Any devices or 
stakes used in violation hereof will be confiscated. 

8. No person shall use, give away, accept, or 
possess any Japanese currency. 

9. All persons will present themselves to re- 
ceive payment of wages at the time and place directed 
by proper authority. 

10. All persons employed by the armed forces 
before commencing work will obtain from the Labor 
Office acloth strip bearing his labor number, While 
working or going to and from work, such an employ- 
ee will wear his strip. Such an employee will also 
retain his strip in his possession at all times, and 
no person shall use astrip issued to another person. 
All other persons before leaving Camp Susupe will 
obtain from proper authority a red cloth patch. 
While outside the Camp such a person will wear his 
patch. Such a person will also retain his patch in 
his possession at all times, and no person shall use 
a patch issued to another person, 

11, Allpersons towhom a passto leave the Camp 
has been issued will retain the same in their pos- 
session at all times. No person shall use sucha 
pass which has been issued to another person. No 
person shall forge or counterfeit such a pass, 
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12. Allpersonstowhom an identification card has 
been issued will carry the same on their person at 
alltimes. No person shall use such an identification 
card which has been issued to another person, No 
person shall forge or counterfeit suchan identifica- 
tion card, 

13. During an air raid alert occurring between 
sunset and sunrise all lights and fires will be dis- 
tinguished and no person shall smoke, strike a match 
or create any light or fire. 

14, All persons or associations of persons en- 
gaged in business will: 

a. First obtain a permit from proper author- 
ity to do business, 

b, Pay employees the same wage rates as 
employees of the Military Government are 
paid. 

c. Charge only the prices fixed by proper 
authority which prices will be prominent- 
ly displayed on the premises in Fnglish 
and in the language of the customers. 

15, No person shall defecate or urinate in any 
place but the latrines. Parents and guardians are 
responsible for the conduct of their children and 
wards in this respect. 

16. Persons suffering from venereal diseases 
will report the fact immediately tc: the Medical De- 
partment and will submit to proper treatment there- 
for. 

17, Dantai, district, or group leaders will be 
personally responsible for the enforcement of the 
following rules in their own districts: 

a. Persons possessing water containers will 
keep the same covered at all times and 
will empty and clean the same at least 
once a week, 

b. Every person will keep the quarters oc- 
cupied by him free from rubbish, refuse, 
and garbage, and in a good sanitary con- 
dition. 

c. Except for fire fighting purposes no per- 
son shall use, remove, take or damage any 
barrels, buckets, or equipment placed in 
the Camp for such purposes. 

d. Nopersonshalldamage, remove, destroy, 
or add to any latrine, or to any building 
without proper authority. 

18, All births and deaths will be reported to the 
Civilian Registrar of the area in which a birth or 
death occurred by the dantai, district or group lead- 
er in whose district the same occurred. 

19, No verson shall impede or interfere with the 
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discharge of duties intrusted to any official or per- 
son in Camp Susupe. 
20. No person shall commit any fraudulent act in 
an election held under the Military Government, 
21, No person shall commit any of the following 
crimes against another civilian: 
a. Disturb his peace, 
b. Steal, embezzle, fraudulently obtain, de- 
stroy or damage his property. 
c. Forge his name to any paper or instru- 
ment, 
d, Kill him either intentionally or negligent- 
ly. 
e. Assault him, 
f. Rape a female, 
g. Participate in an act of sodomy. 
22, All proclamations, orders, and directives is- 
sued by the Military Governor, Headquarters Camp 
Susupe, or higher authority will be complied with. 


ARTHUR C, HUSTON JR. 
Colonel, Infantry 
Commanding. 


OBJECTIONS ADVANCED BY THE JAPANESE TO 
THE PROPOSED ENGLISH TEACHING PROGRAM 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


27 April, 1945 
1, We arecitizens of Japan and wish to return to 


Japan after the war. Returning to Japan makes it 
necessary to learn and understand the language. 
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Therefore, we wish to teach the Japanese language, 

2. The parents do not want the English language 
and might not send their children to school. 

3. We do not think this program can be carried 
out due to lack of classrooms and teachers. 

4, We would like to carry on our program as we 
have done up to this time, 

5. To work on mathematic problems or any 
other problems will be impossible unless we under- 
stand the Japanese language. Therefore, we beg you 
to let us teach the children the Japanese language. 


Rk kk ok oR 


If learning the English language is com- 
pulsory: 
1, We recommend the present plan of teaching 
English as follows: 


Age Grade Hrs, of English per week 





7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
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2. The number of hours in the present plan to 
teach English to the children in one week is_ too 
much, The children having only two meals per day 
may not have the interest to study that long. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Street Corner Society by William 
Foote Whyte. University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. Pp. xxii-284. 


Other reviews of this book have been uni- 
formly enthusiastic, but some reviewers have felt 
puzzled that they could not fit it into any particular 
established category. It could not be classified as a 
work in the field of political science, of social psy- 
chology, of sociology or economics. It was not writ- 
ten in an impressive and technical jargon. I, too, 
am very enthusiastic about Street Corner Society, 
but partly because of those things about it which 
seem to have perplexed some of its reviewers. Here 
we have a book on human relations cross-cutting all 
academic property lines, a study of human behavior 
that actually concerns itself with human beings rather 
than such scholarly toys as "the economic man", "or- 
dinary, prudent and careful man". Here we havea 
description of social behavior in which observable 
events are not replaced by such unreal platonic ab- 
stractions as"the family", "the gang" or "the church". 

Street Corner Society is a description of 
the social behavior of certain individuals organized 
into various groups in the Italian slum area of a large 
Americancity. Individuals are treated, with respect 
to their relations with others, as systems in equili- 
brium. We are shown how changes in relations with 
certain persons are compensated for by consequent 
changes in relationships with others in order to 
maintain an equilibrium. "Doc" has established a 
series of relationships with his group completely 
satisfying the needs of his personality. As changes 
occur in his relationships with members of his group 
he is able to adjust with compensatory changes, pre- 
serving his equilibrium while not seriously upsetting 
that of his group. "Chick" never develops a satis- 
factory stable equilibrium suitable to his personality. 
Thus he moves from one group to another in an ef- 
fort to satisfy his social needs. The consequent dif- 
ferences in the life histories of these two subjects 
because of their different personalities and adjusta- 
bility are clearly demonstrated. Wecome to under- 
stand how some individuals remain in more or less 
fixed social groups while others move from one to 
another. 

Groups are alsotreated as systems of re- 
lationships in equilibrium, The mechanisms of lead- 
ership in group organization are brought out and we 
are shown howthe leaders maintain their leadership 
and the structure of the group when it is threatened. 

All this is done in describing the relation- 
ships of specific individuals. The author knows his 


subjects intimately yet is never subjective in his at- 
titude towardthem. He does not color his study with 
any emotional, political or moral bias, He simply 
tells it in such a way that we can clearly under- 
stand, as he does, the social processes that are at 
work, As a result, the function of political machines 
and racketeering in the social structure of the city 
are made clear. We are made to understand that 
given current social conditions, political machines 
and racketeering are inevitable, and even necessary. 
Street Corner Society is not a study in moral phii- 
osophy. It is a description of actual systems of be- 
havior, It is not a study in political science, but a 
description of the way politicians actually behave. It 
does not deal with what ought to be, but with actuality. 

Many conscientious, though somewhat ac- 
ademically-minded people, will no doubt proclaim 
that the true aim of the social scientist should be to 
lead the way toward a better and higher state of 
things rather than to be too much concerned with 
sordid reality. The press of today is full of the noble 
schemes and lofty sentiments of those who would 
build a perfect world. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to alter any phenomena, to attain any end no matter 


how desirable, without first understanding the work- 


ings of the phenomena. Good intentions and fine 
sentiments are not enough. Indeed, today they stand 
in our way rather than benefit us, For every indi- 
vidual engaged in investigating and describing social 
reality there are scores who with no knowledge even 
of the social processes within small groups, would 
design new world orders. 
The following papers by William Foote 
Whyte contain material closely connected with or 
growing out of that contained in Street Corner Society. 
"Race Conflicts in the North End of Boston." 
New England Quarterly, vol. 12, pp. 623-642, 
1939. 
"Corner Boys: A Study of Clique Behavior." 
Amer, J. Sociol., Vol. 44, pp. 647-664. 1941, 
"The Social Role of the Settlement House." 
Applied Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1941. 
"Social Organization in the Slums." 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., Vol. 8, pp. 34-39. 
"A Slum Sex Code." 
Amer. J. Sociol., Vol. 49, pp. 24-31. 1943. 
"A Challenge to Political Scientists." 
Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. Vol. 37, pp. 692-697. 
1943, 
"Sicilian Peasant Society." 
Amer. Anthrop., Vol. 46, pp. 65-74. 1944. 


Charles F. Harding, III 
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